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“If men made me any return, what I have done for them would seem little 
e to my heart; but they have only coldness for me.”—Our Lord to Blessed 
‘ Margaret Mary. } 
5, SYNOPSIS.—The Blood of the Sacred Heart of Jesus was offered for our 


sins and the sins of the world. By the commission of sin two things 
were rendered necessary: I. The injury had to be repaired. 2. The 
wrong had to be atoned for. Both were effected by the shedding of the 
Precious Blood. Our Redeemer offered every drop of His Blood as our 
ransom. But strict justice requires that we should suffer, as we were 
guilty. By the aid of God’s grace we satisfy God’s just wrath. Two 
special means of atonement: 1. The Mass. 2. Visits to Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Earthly kings visited and courted. The King of Heaven often 
neglected. Visit Him and make Him your friend forever. 


We invoke the Sacred Heart of Jesus as “ the propitiation for our 
sins.” St. John tells us that Jesus is “the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world.” He 


has propitiated or appeased the Father by making reparation for our 
sins. St. Paul tells us that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world 
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to himself.” With His own blood it was that the Son of God effected 
this reconciliation, with the blood which flowed from the Sacreq 
Heart, as from its fountain, the Most Precious Blood to which this 
month is dedicated. 

Reparation is the act of mending or restoring that which has syf- 
fered injury, and specifically, it is the act of making amends for a 
wrong done. In both of these senses the Son of God, who took upon 
Himself our nature, has made reparation. He has repaired our fallen 
nature and He has made amends for the wrong that sin has done and 
does to God. Sin from the first made havoc with our nature. The 
understanding of man was darkened by the fall, the will was weak- 
ened, the passions grew unruly ; man, in short, was shorn of all grace 
and became a poor and feeble and miserable creature. The Son of 
God came down from heaven, and “ we saw his glory, the glory as 
it were of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
He came with His grace to heal man’s wounds, calm man’s passions, 
strengthen man’s will; with His truth to lead man forth from dark- 
ness into His own admirable light. 

But sin had not only done injury to man; it had done most grievous 
wrong to God, such wrong as none but the Only Begotten of the 
Father could repair. The creature whom the power of God had 
brought out of nothingness and whom the goodness of God had 
dowered with every grace; that creature who was bound by every 
title of justice and by every bond of gratitude to love and serve God, 
turned upon his Creator and Sovereign Benefactor, spurned His 
command, flung open defiance in His face. The shameful wrong 
thus done to the God of all goodness, the wanton insult thus offered 
by a mere worm of earth to the Eternal King of Heaven, was at 
length wiped out by the blood that came from the Heart of the 
Son of God, the blood which is the atonement for our sins and the 
price of our redemption. 

And of this Most Precious Blood how prodigal has the Redeemer 
been! One drop of it would have been enough to redeem ten thou- 
sand worlds. He shed it all, even to the last drop. Behold it ooze 
from every pore of His body as He lies prone on His face in Geth- 
semane ; see it gush forth at every stroke of the scourges, redden the 
way up Golgotha, flow from the hands and feet and heart of Him who 
hangs upon the tree. The ransom is a royal one, and in right royal 
fashion is it paid. None but the Heart that loved men so much 
could be so lavish of its blood. 
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This is the Blood “ speaking better things than that of Abel.” The 
blood of Abel cried from the earth for vengeance against his slayer ; 
the blood of Christ cried from the earth for mercy to those who were 
nailing Him to the cross. This is what sinners are doing to this 
day, so far as in them lies—nailing their Saviour to the cross. And 
to this day, and all day long, the blood of Christ cries from the earth, 
from the chalice on the altar, for pity and for pardon. Would you 
know to what purpose, with what pleading power, the blood of Christ 
cries from the earth? Go back to the type and shadow of it in the 
Old Law and you can form some faint idea. The destroying angel is 
about to slay the firstborn of every family in all the land of Egypt. 
He sees a sign of red, the blood of the paschal lamb, on the door of 
every Hebrew home, and seeing it passes over, sparing the first-born 
that is within. So with every soul that has that sign of red upon it, 
the angel of darkness has no power over it; and when the angel of 
death summons it hence, it will wing its way to join that great mul- 
titude of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, who stand 
before the throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes 
and with palms in their hands. 

But if the Son of God has made ample amends for sin, if He is 
the propitiation not only for our sins but for the sins of the whole 
world, what need is there of our making reparation, or why should 
we be asked to do so? It would seem at first sight that there really 
is no need. But if we look into the matter a little more closely we 
shall find that there is. Reparation is an act of justice, and while it 
is true that “ in the course of justice none of us should see salvation,” 
strict justice nevertheless requires that the one who does the wrong 
should repair it. Now man of himself could never repair the wrong 
done to God by sin. There is about sin something of the infinite, it 
being an offence against Infinite Majesty. Hence the Son of God 
alone could fully atone for sin. 

But though man of himself can not make full reparation for his 
sins, he can do so with the help of the grace that his Redeemer has 
bought for him with His blood. And justice requires that he should 
do so, for he is the one who has done the wrong. In other words, 
we can cooperate with Christ in the work of reparation by the help 
of the grace that He has bought for us, and justice demands our 
cooperation. It would not be just, it would not be fitting, that He 
should do everything and we should do nothing; that he, the Sinless 
and Most Holy, should suffer the death of the cross for our sins, and 
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we, the sinners, whose crimes He expiated with His blood, shoulq 
suffer nothing ; that He should tread the thorny way of penance ang 
our way should be strewn with roses. Therefore it is that the apostle 
tells us we must first suffer with our Lord if we are to be glorified 
with Him; therefore it is that our Lord Himself tells us we mug 
deny ourselves and take up our cross daily if we would follow Him; 
therefore it is that St. Paul rejoices in his sufferings, and fills up, to 
use his own words, “ that which is wanting of the sufferings of Christ 
in my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the Church.” 

How, then, shall we help our Blessed Lord in this work of repara- 
tion ; how fill up, in the words of the apostle, that which is wanting 
of the sufferings of Christ? In the first place, and as an essential 
condition of our taking part in the work at all, we must keep our- 
selves in the state of grace. Our consciences must be free at least 
from the guilt of mortal sin. How can the man who is dead in sin 
take part in any good and holy work? We must live in Christ if 
we would work with Christ; for, what part, says the apostle, hath 
Christ with Belial? If we do but keep ourselves in God’s grace, 
however, the offering we make daily of our work, and prayers, and 
sufferings to the Sacred Heart of our Lord has a real value, is, 
indeed, of priceless worth, turning, as it does, every work of ours 
into a work of reparation. 

But of the many ways in which we can directly cooperate with 
our Lord in making amends for sin, there are two that are especially 
pleasing to Him and of especial efficacy. These are to assist devoutly 
at the Holy Mass, and to visit our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
For the Holy Mass is the self-same sacrifice that was offered on 
the cross in atonement of sin; not another sacrifice, not a new sac- 
rifice, but the same prolonged forever. “ As the shadow is cast by 
the rising sun toward the west,” says Cardinal Manning, “ and as 
the shadow is cast by the setting sun toward the east, so the Holy 
Mass is, I may say, the shadow of Calvary, but it is also the reality.” 
It is still the same High Priest that offers still the same Victim, the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world. Still is the clean 
oblation foretold by the prophet offered on our altars from the rising 
of the sun to its going down. Day by day that Body is broken for 
us and that Blood is poured forth which blotted out the handwriting 
of the decree that was against us. 

The Mass is over, the people go their several ways, but the Victim 
of the Mass remains as the Prisoner of the Tabernacle. Lo! I am 
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with you always, even to the consummation of the world. Here in 
the Sacrament of the Altar this promise is literally fulfilled. Love 
keeps Him our prisoner, our hostage, ever living, as in heaven so 
here in the tabernacle, to make intercession for us. He has so loved 
us as not only to die for us, but to take the form of bread that He 
may become the food of our souls and live ever near us and with us. 
Here He remains the livelong day and through the watches of the 
night in silence and alone upon our altars. It used to make the 
saints of God weep to see the courts of kings and the homes of the 
great ones of the earth filled with people who fawn upon wealth and 
flatter vanity to secure some wretched worldly favor, while the 
churches are deserted where dwells the King of Kings, rich in in- 
finite and eternal treasures. Let us come oftener and with a livelier 
faith to visit our Saviour in this Holy Sacrament, to make reparation 
for our own sins and neglect, as well as for the sins and neglect of 
others. So shall we lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where 
the moth doth not consume and where thieves do not break through 


nor steal. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
CHRISTIAN RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“T tell you that unless your justice abound more than that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v. 20. 

Exordium.—The Scribes and Pharisees claimed, and were gen- 
erally admitted, to be a very respectable class among the Jewish 
people. Were teachers of the law, and posed as exemplars in the 
observance of it. Yet they had been publicly and severely rebuked 
by St. John the Baptist in the very beginning of his ministry (Matt. 
iii. 7). Our Lord frequently rebuked them, and exposed their faults 
and insincerity. On one occasion He used almost the very words 
of His holy Precursor: “ You serpents, generation of vipers, how 
will you flee from the judgment of hell?” (Matt. xxiii. 33). 

To-day’s Gospel is a portion of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
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Beatitudes had just been proclaimed, and doubtless sounded strange 
to many who heard them. Probably seemed to be in contradiction 
with the law, as taught by the Scribes and Pharisees; and these 
latter were only too ready to take advantage of this apparent con- 
tradiction. 

Our Lord forestalls them: “ Do not think that I am come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil’ (Matt. v. 17). 

He had fulfilled it in His own life. He was “the way, the truth, 
and the life’ (John xiv. 6). He had come to explain the full mean- 
ing of the law, and to announce to mankind that true justice, or 
righteousness, can only be attained by the perfect observance of the 
law, even in its smallest details, and according to its spirit: “ Amen 
I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
not pass of the law, till all be fulfilled ” (Matt. v. 18). 

He was, therefore, obliged to condemn the pretended “ justice ” 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

I. The Scribes and Pharisees did not fulfil the law themselves. 
They preached it to others, but did not practise it: “ They say, and 
do not. They bind heavy burdens, and lay them on men’s shoulders; 
but with a finger of their own they will not move them. . . . You 
shut the kingdom of heaven against men,” says our Lord, addressing 
them directly ; “‘ for you yourselves do not enter in ; and those who are 
going in, you suffer not to enter” (Matt. xxiii. 3, 4, 13). They 
were vain and haughty: “ All their works they do, to be seen by 
men. They make their phylacteries broad and enlarge their fringes. 
They love the first places at feasts, and the first chairs in the syna- 
gogues. And salutations in the market place” (Matt. xxiii. 5-7). 

They were insincere: “Wo to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites; because you make clean the outside of the cup, and of the 
dish, but within you are full of rapine and uncleanness. Outwardly, 
indeed, you appear to men just; but inwardly you are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity ” (Matt. xxiii. 25, 28). 

No wonder the severe denunciation followed: “ You serpents, 
generation of vipers,”’ etc. 

II. They did not teach the law correctly. Insisted on the letter; 
ignored the spirit. Made justice, or holiness, consist in exterior ob- 
servances—washing of hands, etc. (Matt. xv. 1-20). Neglected “the 
weightier things of the law: judgment, and mercy, and faith ” (Matt. 
XV. 23). 
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Hence our Lord again denounces them: “ Blind guides, who strain 
out a gnat, and swallow a camel ” (Matt. xxiii. 24). 

The true meaning and extent of the law explained by our Lord: 
Not only is murder sinful, but also anger, hatred; abusive, con- 
temptuous, or scurrilous language; unnecessary oaths; profanity. 
Revenge forbidden. Forgiveness of injuries, and even love of enemies 
enjoined. 

Moreover, the law is violated not merely by act, but by thought 
and desire as well. Hence the occasions of sin must be avoided at all 
cost (Matt. v. 21-48. Cf. Kenrick, in Matt v.). 

Such the observance of the law prescribed by our Lord, as the con 
dition of “entering the kingdom of heaven.” Such the standard 
of Christian righteousness. 

III. Application of the lesson: We readily see the errors of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. We condemn them, and profess sympathy 
with our Lord. May be well to recall His words to the “ great 
multitude of people, and of women, who bewailed him” on His way 
to Calvary: “ Weep not over me; but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children ” (Luke xxiii. 28). 

Before condemning the Jews, we should examine ourselves. Our 
Lord’s words intended for all time. He knew that in all ages men 
would be prone to the faults which He denounced in the Pharisees: 
Preaching and not practising. Requiring more of others than they 
would do themselves. Seeing the mote in their brother’s eye, but 
not the beam in their own (Matt. vii. 5). 

Vanity; human respect, haughtiness: Doing their good works, 
to be seen by men. Loving places of honor and distinction. 

Inconsistency : “ Straining out the gnat and swallowing the camel.”’ 

Insincerity : “ Making clean the outside of the cup.” Selfishness ; 
envy; resentment. Giving evil example, and thus becoming false 
teachers and blind guides. 

Exhortation.—Sincere and honest examination, to see whether 
we are striving to live according to our Lord’s standard of “ justice,” 
or righteousness. 

Remember His warnings: “ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy. For there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed : nor hidden that shall not be made known ” (Luke xii. 1, 2). 

“T tell you that unless your justice abound more than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is per- 
fect ” (Matt. v. 48). 
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THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR. 


“Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, being lovers 
of the brotherhood, merciful, modest, humble. Not rendering evil for eyil, 
nor railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing.”—I. Peter iii. 9, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—I. Rules to guide us in loving our neighbor. 
I. We must love him because God loves him. 2. We must love him as 
we love ourselves. 3. We must love him as we wish him to love us, 
4. We must love him as Christ has loved us. 

II. We must bear with our neighbor's offences against us. I. We 
must be patient and meek with him. 2. We must be merciful toward 
him. 3. We must be humble and bear with him. 4. We must forgive 
him if we wish God to forgive us. 


Why, my brethren, do we so often hear people bewailing the mis- 
eries of life and complaining so much about the terrible unkindness 
of others? It is because men are selfish and do not practise as they 
should do the great virtue of fraternal charity ; on the contrary, they 
are proud, angry, and unmerciful, caring little for any one but them- 
selves. How different all this would be were men and women to follow 
the advice given by St. Peter. Then this earth would become a para- 
dise, and contentions, hatred, strifes, and such like, would soon vanish 
from the land. But just because men do not follow the apostle’s 
teaching in this matter, there is a great deal of discord and want of 
harmony in the world, and life is much more trying and miserable 
than it need be. With a view, then, to see how far we are deficient 
in this matter, we may briefly ponder over and study the apostle’s 
words. 

I. 1. To love is natural to man, but his love must be centred on 
its proper objects, and the Gospels tell us what these objects are; 
God above all things, and our neighbor as ourselves. Now because 
God is our Creator, men know that they ought to love and serve Him, 
but some are not so clear about loving their fellow-man, and hence 
we hear: “ Why must I love my neighbor? What claim has he upon 
me?” It is almost impossible to analyze Christianity without being 
surprised at the wonderful, nay, infinite, love of God for man. Who 
can measure for us the height, the depth, the length and breadth of 
that love? Everlasting in duration, limitless in extent, high as the 
bliss of heaven, it has descended to the awful sufferings of the 
cross. The tone of the Inspired Writings, the framework of the 
Church, the graces of the Sacraments, and every precept and decree 
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found in our holy religion, all speak of this love, all testify of this 
love, as being the tool or instrument that gave them life and form, 
that made Our Father promulgate them. Every detail in the world’s 
history proves this to be the case, and if we follow the steps of the 
human family from the Garden of Eden to the present moment we 
must notice how often love has put mercy forward into the place of 
stern justice and spared men when they deserved punishment. God 
made man not because He necessarily required his services, but be- 
cause He is Infinite Goodness. He created man to share with Him 
the bliss and happiness of heaven. Little wonder then that the saints 
have written and said so many beautiful things about this great and 
astounding love of God for man. Now if God so loves man, how can 
we really love God without at the same time loving our neighbor? Can 
we love the one without loving the other? No. Christian charity 
tells us most distinctly that we must love God first and above all 
things, and then our neighbor for God, and in God; and no man can 
do this who separates the one love from the other. To love another 
in God is simply to love that person because God loves him. The 
love of God then and the love of our fellow man go together. We 
do not truly love the one unless we love also the other. The one 
flows from the other, and he who would truly love God must also 
love his neighbor. The two great precepts which sum up the whole 
Law and the Prophets are: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul. And thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself ” (Cf. Matt. xxii. 37-39). See, then, why we must love 
our neighbor. He is God’s child, and God loves him with an ever- 
lasting love, and we therefore must love him for this very reason. 
Were he not by creation a brother of ours, were not his good quali- 
ties to be esteemed as much as we esteem our own, did we owe him 
no debt of gratitude for his kindness to us, there is still this great 
motive, this great reason, he is a child of Our Father, and if we 
love Our Father, we must love His child also. 

2. So earnest was our Lord that we should be charitable to our 
fellow man that He has given us rules and directions with regard 
to it which will save us from all mistakes and excesses if we follow 
them. The first rule says: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” (Matt. xxii. 39). Now, if we look into our hearts we will 
find that one great feature in our love for ourselves is that of sin- 
cerity. For this love is not superficial, but is real and comes from the 
very depths of our hearts. It is stamped on every action of ours, 
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and there is nothing empty or sentimental about it, for it is most 
genuine, strong and sterling, and touches us at every point. Carry 
this sincerity then into your love for others. Do not let it be a dead, 
lifeless thing, like a body without a soul. Let it come out and show 
its real nature, let it be an earnest and practical love. 

Tenderness is another feature in our love of ourselves. This 
makes us most sensitive to every evil that happens to us, and we 
magnify our troubles, and seek for sympathy, and are hurt if it is 
not given to us. A kind word relieves us, and raises the cloud that 
hangs over us, whilst a kind deed makes life more than tolerable. 
This tenderness, then, we must infuse into our love for our neigh- 
bor, and bewail his misfortunes as though they were our own. We 
hide our own faults from those we love, and charity should make 
‘ us blind to the faults of our neighbor; and should hinder us from 
watching him, criticising and calumniating him. Nay, if we know 
his faults, we must excuse them, and if we can not excuse the act, we 
must excuse the intention; and if both are evil, we must bear them 
patiently. For, “charity is patient, charity is kind,” and if we act 
not thus, we do not love our neighbor as ourselves, we do not love 
him truly. 

3. A second rule Christ gave us is: “ All things therefore what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do you also to them” 
(Matt. vii. 12). Now there are few things which educate a man 
more than comparisons, especially when one thing which he com- 
pares is thoroughly known to him. In fact, our minds exercise them- 
selves a great deal in this manner. But a man most certainly knows 
how he would like others to treat him, and he therefore most quickly 
learns how he must treat others when he is told to act toward them 
as he would have them behave to himself. Knowing this, then, do we 
obey this second rule? Do we probe our hearts and ask such ques- 
tions as these: ‘“ Should I like another to watch me and reveal my 
hidden faults after he has magnified them? Would I like my neigh- 
bor to treat me rudely and unkindly, and to have no pity for me when 
I am in trouble? Would I like him to hoard up riches, when I am 
hungry and naked?” Ah, when we ask these questions our hearts 
answer that we would not like such treatment to be meted out to us. 
But does not our conscience accuse us of acting toward our neighbors 
precisely in this manner? It is time then that we changed, time that 
we altered our conduct, and taking this rule to heart, treated others 
as we wish them to treat us. 
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4. Another rule is, “ Love one another, as I have loved you ” (John 
xv. 12). There can be no two opinions as to how Our Lord loved 
us. He Himself has measured that great love for us when He said, 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends ” (John xv. 13). Few indeed will ever be called upon 
to go so far, but we know how fully Our Saviour verified His own 
words. The crucifix alone will proclaim this to us, and all the 
wounds upon His Sacred Body seem like so many mouths speaking 
of His wondrous love for men. But what return did men make to 
Him? Throughout His life they persecuted Him, they called Him 
names, they bore false witness against Him, they prepared the 
scourge for Him, they crowned Him with thorns, and in the end put 
Him to death upon the gibbet of the cross. Behold your great model 
in fraternal charity. “ Love one another as I have loved you.” 
Christ loved all, He died not alone for His friends, but even for 
sinners, His enemies. We must love in the same way. We must 
love all without exception, nay, we must love and bear even with 
our enemies. See to what a sublime height our love for our neighbor 
must rise, to what extent it must go. 

II. 1. But the apostle not only tells us to “ love the brotherhood,” 
but also to be “merciful, modest, humble,” and not to return “evil for 
evil,” nor railing for railing, “ but contrariwise blessing.” In other 
words we are told that when our neighbor offends us, we are not to 
retaliate nor revenge ourselves, but to bear patiently with his offences. 
Now modesty will help us to do this. No doubt we have at times 
met with a class of men who have a very high idea of their own 
power and talents. Such men are forever busy making inquiries 
about things which do not concern them, and are always giving 
advice which has not been asked for, whilst they order about those 
who are in no way subject to them. Though they are not noted for 
anything great, yet they are haughty, imperious, noisy, meddling, 
interfering people, who seem as though they want to rule the world. 
Now the modesty spoken of here by the apostle is just the opposite 
to all this. The modest man is diffident of his own powers, he does 
not meddle or interfere with other people’s affairs, he simply minds 
his own. Since people will not be interfered with, and bothered by 
those who have no rights over them, they often resent interference 
and become angry, and thus trouble, quarrels, angry feelings which 
injure if they do not destroy fraternal charity, is the result. Be care- 
ful then to be diffident in yourself, mind your own affairs, and leave 
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other people’s alone. Cultivate this modesty, practice it in public 
life, for it is our duty then to cultivate this virtue and to exhibit 
meekness to all men, but especially to those who injure us in any way, 

2. Mercy is another virtue which we must exhibit toward oy, 
enemies. It is Godlike and Our Father continually exercises jt 
toward us. To sinners, who were wretched, miserable, and only 
worthy of the severest punishment, He has exhibited it in an infinite 
degree. To be like Him, to love others as He wishes, we must also 
be merciful. What profit do we derive from revenge, from retalia- 
tion? If we look closely into the matter we must see that we have 
only gratified our own base self-love. It does not make society or 
the world better to seek revenge, to retaliate and injure those who 
have offended us. And more than this, spiteful people when they 
retaliate generally do far more harm to, and nearly always inflict 
a far greater injury upon others than that which was inflicted upon 
themselves. The fire of anger, and malice, enkindled by some slight 
offence, often deals a blow fatal to the life or welfare of the man 
or woman who perhaps offended us accidentally. 

3. Humility also in a wonderful way helps us to bear with the 
affronts of others. For the proud man exalts himself and wishes 
others to bow down and cringe before him. But this is precisely 
what people will not always do, and hence many quarrels. The 
humble man, on the contrary, knowing that he is a sinner himself, 
and realizing that he has many faults which others have to bear 
with, is not averse to suffering patiently when injuries are inflicted 
upon him, nay he takes them often as a cross sent by God to punish 
him for his sins. Be careful then not to domineer over others, not to 
direct them to act just as you like; neither think that you are a 
superior person to them all, for such a spirit will cause you, not to 
bear with others, but to retaliate and seek revenge. This, as we know, 
is contrary, is entirely opposed to fraternal charity. 

4. Christ has distinctly forbade us to return evil for evil, injury 
for injury. “I say to you, love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you” (Matt. v. 44). And not only does Our Lord speak thus, 
but He commands us to forgive, in such a manner that His forgive- 
ness of our sins is conditional. By this we mean that unless we 
have pardoned from our hearts those who have injured us He will 
not forgive us. “ If,’ He says, “ you will not forgive men, neither 
will your Father forgive you your offences ” (Matt vi. 15). Do we 
then want God to forgive us our sins? If we do, we must forgive 
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those who offend or trespass against us. This decree of God is most 
proper and right, and even the most wilful can not contradict it. Can 
anything be more just than that God should treat us precisely as we 
treat others? If He forgives us just as we forgive others, if He 
avenges Himself upon us when we avenge ourselves upon others, is 
not this just? He is a God of infinite majesty and power, and who 
is it that offends Him? His own creatures, after He has showered 
down upon them countless favors and graces. And they offend Him 
grievously and seriously, and this offence deserves the pains and 
tortures of hell. And shall we then who are sinners, and therefore 
evil, not forgive another poor sinner when he offends us in a small 
matter? If we do not and will not forgive, why then should God 
forgive us our fearful crimes? And if we pretend to forgive, and 
yet will not jove those who offend us, why should God forgive 
us and love us any more? Why should He not hurl us into hell? 
If we are to be forgiven our offences, then, we must also for- 
give our brother. The parable of the wicked and unforgiving ser- 
vant is very clear. This man owed his lord a large sum of money, 
but when asked the king forgave him the debt. Going out he meets 
a fellow-servant who owed him a small amount, and he will not for- 
give, but has his fellow-servant cast into prison. The lord hears of 
this, and recalling him, has him sold into slavery, and our hearts 
tell us that the king acted rightly. Christ concludes the parable with 
most significant and impressive words: “ So also shall my Heavenly 
Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts ” (Cf. Matt. xviii. 23-35). 

Fraternal charity, brethren, is necessary for salvation, and yet 
what do we see so much of in the world as pride, revenge, hatred, 
detraction, and calumny, vices which are entirely opposed to the 
love of our neighbor, without which we can not enter heaven? Ex- 
amine your souls, then, and see if these vices reign in your hearts. If 
they do, you do not love your neighbor, you are not obeying the 
second great commandment. Unless you alter them, unless you 
change in this respect, and love your neighbor and forgive him when 
he offends you, do not for a moment expect that God wili forgive 
you, for He has distinctly said He will not. Be careful then to listen 
to St. Peter, who says: “ Be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another, being lovers of the brotherhood, merciful, modest, 
humble. Not rendering evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing.” 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE LOVE OF JESUS FOR ALL MANKIND. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“T have compassion on the multitude.”—Mark viii. 2. 


Exordium.—To-day’s Gospel contains the account of the second 
miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes by our Lord. 

He had performed a similar miracle a few months before. Both 
show forth His divine power. Both call attention in a striking man- 
ner to the daily Providence of God in supplying the wants of man 
from the fruits and riches of the earth. Both were doubtless in- 
tended to prepare the minds of men for belief in the great and 
perpetual mystery of the Last Supper.* 

But special circumstances also point to another lesson: Those who 
were fed by our Lord by the first miracle, at Bethsaida, were chiefly, 
if not all, Jews. Many of them from Capharnaum and the surround- 
ing country (Matt. xiv. 13). Others from parts far and near, on 
their way to Jerusalem for the Passover (Fouard I., 336-7). 

The second miracle, on the contrary, was performed in the midst of 
a grossly ignorant, heathen population, east of the Sea of Galilee. 
Very few Jews present (Edersheim, Life of Christ, II., 63-6s, 
Fouard, II., 12-15). The same people had, not long before, “ be- 
sought him that he would depart from their coasts” (Matt. viii. 
28-34). 

Remark also that on both occasions our Lord first instructed those 
who came to Him, and healed them of their infirmities, and then sup- 
plied their wants (Luke ix. 11; Matt. xv. 30, 31). 

To-day’s lesson: 

I. The love and bounty of our Lord extend to all mankind, 
without exception: To Gentile as well as to Jew. To those in the 
darkness of error, as well as to those of the household of the Faith. 
 * For a Dogmatic Sermon on the Real Presence, it would, of course, be 
better to study the two miracles in connection with our Lord’s discourse on 


“The Bread of Life” (John vi.), as explained by Cardinal Wiseman (LeEc- 
TURES ON THE BLESSED EUCHARIST). 
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To sinners as well as to the just. To the roving prodigal as well as 
to the faithful son that remains always with Him (Luke xv.). 

This is only the fulfilment of promises often made: “ Ask, and it 
shall be given you: seek, and you shall find: knock, and it shall be 
opened to you” (Matt. vii. 7). “‘ Come to me, all you that labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 28). “I am the 
bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger: and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst. . . . And this is the will of 
my Father that sent me: that every one who seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth in him, may have life everlasting, and I will raise him up | 
in the last day ” (John vi. 35, 40). Hence the apostle may truly 
say, “ The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men” 
(Titus ii. 11). 

II. The goodness of our Lord extends indeed to all—even to the 
penitent thief on the cross; and He leaves the ninety-nine sheep in 
the fold, to go in search of the one that is astray. But these latter 
are exceptional cases. Proofs of His inexhaustible love. 

The general rule is, that those who wish to profit by His bountiful 
kindness must seek Him: “ Seek the Lord while he may be found: 
call upon him while he is near” (Isa. lv. 6). “ Seek ye the Lord, 
and live” (Amos v. 6). “ Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you,” says 
our Blessed Lord Himself ( Matt. vii. 7). 

St. Ambrose (Homily, III., Noct.) bids us remark that our Lord 
did not work this miracle for those who remained in idle luxury in 
the cities, or were engaged in seeking and enjoying worldly dignities. 
Nor for those who had no relish for better things. But for those 
who sought Him in the desert. Who preferred what our Lord could 
give them to all things else. 

To these earnest, honest souls, He first spoke of the kingdom of 
heaven. Next He cured them of their various maladies (Matt. xv. 
30), and elicited from them praise and thanksgiving to God (Matt. 
xv. 31). Lastly, He gave them the miraculous food. 

“ Thus,” continues the Holy Doctor, “ no one receives the food of 
Christ until after he has been healed. If lame, he must first receive 
the strength to walk. If blind, he can not enter the house of God 
until he has recovered his sight.” 

So in the spiritual order: There must be remission of sin before 
there can be any participation in the Heavenly Banquet: before the 
soul can be nourished with the grace of God. 
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III. Warning to those who, like the Jews of old, wilfully reject 
our Lord’s benefits, and contradict His teachings: “I go, and you 
shall seek me, and you shall die in your sin. Whither I go, you 
can not come. . . . You are of this world. I am not of this 
world. Therefore I said to you, that you shall die in your sins. For 
if you believe not that I am he, you shall die in your sin” (John 
Vili. 21-24). 

Encouragement to those who, through weakness or negligence, 
have strayed afar. They should not be afraid to return. Our Lord 
makes special mention of them: “ If I shall send them away fasting 
to their homes, they will faint in the way; for some of them have 
come from afar ” (Mark viii. 3). Example of the Prodigal Son. 

Exhortation.—To all: “Seek the Lord while He may be found: cal] 
upon Him while He is near.” 

Heed His kind and loving invitation. “There is no respect of 
persons with him” (Eph. vi. 9). He says without restriction, 
“Come to me, all you that labor and are burdened, and | 
will refresh you;” for now, as always, “I have compassion on the 
multitude.” 





THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 


“T have compassion on the multitude, for behold they have now been 
with me three days, and have nothing to eat.”—Mark viii. 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—On two occasions our Lord miraculously mul- 
tiplied loaves and fishes to feed the people. The points of difference 
to be noted between the two miracles. The miracles themselves show that 
God provides for our temporal as well as for our spiritual wants. 

I. God is the giver of all temporal as well as spiritual favors. Some 
temporal benefits enumerated. They come from God. In granting them 
He may use ordinary and natural means or extraordinary and super- 
natural means. The Lord may take away as well as give—the example 
of holy Job. 

2. How we should ask for and use temporal things. It is lawful 
and a duty to pray for such things according to the words: Give us this 
day our daily bread. The dispositions with which devout souls pray 
for and expect miracles. These should not be expected without grace 
and sufficient reason. The manner in which we should pray for and 
value the gifts bestowed upon us by the ordinary providence of God for 
the relief of our daily wants both of soul and body. 

Conclusion—Some considerations to guide us as to the manner of 
praying for and making use of temporal goods and blessings. 


The miracle of this day’s Gospel is also mentioned in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and it is different from that mentioned in other 
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places by the four Evangelists, the account of which is read from 
the Gospel of St. John on the Fourth Sunday of Lent. This differ- 
ence may be noticed in the following particular points: On the oc- 
casion referred to in to-day’s Gospel the people had been with Our 
Lord upward of three days, a point not noticed on the other occasion. 
Seven loaves are now distributed and a few fishes, then there were 
five loaves and two fishes. Four thousand are fed on this occasion 
and five thousand on the former occasion, and on this occasion seven 
large baskets are filled with fragments and on the former occasion 
twelve small baskets. I may notice also the effect on the crowd. 
When the first miracle was wrought the people would have taken 
Our Lord and made Him king. When this miracle was wrought it 
appears that they permitted Him to leave them without any demon- 
stration. Without any further distinction between the two miracles 
let us take the multiplication of the loaves and fishes in itself, and 
consider that Our Lord on two occasions performed a miracle of 
this kind. This shows us that God provides for our temporal as 
well as for our spiritual wants, and that we should look to Him for 
all temporal blessings and favors, and receive them as coming from 
His hands. To this end I shall ask you to consider two things in 
connection with this miracle. 


1. God the Giver of temporal as well as spiritual favors. 
2. How we should ask for and make use of these favors. 


1. God the Giver of temporal as well as of spiritual favors. 

By temporal favors or blessings I mean all those things that con- 
tribute either to our being or our well-being in this life, such as food, 
clothing, habitation, health, credit, reputation, friends, joy and com- 
fort, length of days, and the like. God is the Giver of all these things 
whenever they can benefit us, and whenever they can be a blessing 
to us and in so far as they are necessary for us. Thus it is said in 
the Book of Proverbs: “ The blessing of the Lord maketh men rich ” 
(Prov. x. 22). And in the Book of Job we have the following ex- 
pressions used to signify blessings: “ Thou shalt be hidden from the 
scourge of tongues,” and “the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
understanding.” The first of these has reference to credit and reputa- 
tion and the second to our gifts or talents. It is in this sense we have 
to understand the words of our Divine Saviour when He says: “ Be 
not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body 
what you shall put on. Is not the life more than the meat: and the 
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body more than the raiment? Behold the birds of the air, for they 
neither sow nor gather into barns: and your Heavenly Father feed- 
eth them. Are not you of much more value than they? . . . ” Be 
not solicitous, therefore, saying what shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
do the heathens seek. For your Heavenly Father knoweth that you 
have need of all these things. Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of 
God, and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you” 
(Matt. vi. 25-33). Weare thus reminded of the providence of our 
Heavenly Father, that He knoweth all our wants and that He has 
sometimes even departed from the ordinary course of His providence 
to supply the wants of His people by miracles. The divine wisdom 
can procure for us and supply all those temporal and necessary things 
either by natural and ordinary means or by supernatural operation, 
and to both our attention should often be directed. Because as we are 
rational creatures, created for God and destined for an eternal in- 
heritance, all things here below are ordained for our happiness; 
namely, for procuring moral good and preventing moral evil, and 
these are objects truly worthy of the Divine interposition even by 
miracles. 

As Bishop Hay writes (Bishop Hay on “ Miracles,” chap. iv.) : 
“To us, it does not belong to judge what are the most proper 
mearis to be employed, whether natural or miraculous. To 
God they are both equally easy, and the Christian religion 
assures us that sometimes He uses one and sometimes the other— 
sometimes He procures the sanctity and perfection of His servants 
(and we may add their temporal health, happiness, and well-being) 
by ordinary and natural means, and sometimes He employs mirac- 
ulous and extraordinary means for this purpose, as He in His wis- ~ 
dom judges proper. But it can not be denied that it is most becom- 
ing the divine goodness and wisdom to use means for attaining His 
views which are most proper and conducive thereto. 

“Tt is a most incomprehensible effect of the divine power and good- 

-ness to multiply a few grains when sown in the earth to such an 
amazing quantity of corn as to afford food for thousands, but being 
used to see this every day we think nothing of it, and seldom or 
never take occasion from it to conceive in our hearts suitable affec- 
tions to the great Author of so stupendous a benefit. But were 
these natural and ordinary means to fail, as in time of famine, and 
should God then, by His almighty power, multiply a handful of meal 
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in our granaries so as amply to supply our wants till plenty should 
return to the land, what sentiments would this excite in our hearts! 
What admiration, what thanks, what gratitude, love, confidence, 
and the like! And why? Not because the latter is more difficult 
to God than the former, or a greater effort of His power—not be- 
cause it is more wonderful in itselfi—but because it is uncommon, 
more strikingly shows the hand of God, and makes us more sensible 
of His divine presence and power, and of His infinite goodness 
toward us.” We are to remember not only that it is God who gives 
but that it is He also who taketh away. This truth may be brought 
home to us by the example of holy Job. According to the Scriptural 
account Job was free from all wickedness, not only in act but in 
thought, yet when Satan stood before the Lord, and being asked if 
he had considered the virtues of Job, he made answer that Job was 
just because the Lord had prospered him, but that he would depart 
from justice if he fell into troubles. He obtained permission to make 
trial of the virtues of Job, provided he did not hurt or injure him 
in his person. Upon this the Sabeans entered the land of Job, slew 
his husbandmen, plundered his cattle, fire fell from heaven and con- 
sumed his sheep, three bands of Chaldeans carried away his camels, 
and his sons and daughters, feasting in the house of their elder 
brother, were killed. When Job had said in his sorrow, that he had 
come naked out of his mother’s womb, and that naked he should re- 
turn, and had blessed God who had given him all things, and had 
taken all things away, Satan stood again before the Lord, and being 
asked if he had admired the patience of Job in so many and so great 
afflictions, he answered, that man would give everything for his life, 
insinuating that if Job’s life were endangered he would fall away 
from God. The Lord permitted him to afflict Job still further, only 
he must spare his life. Upon this he was afflicted with ulcers. To 
this were added the rebukes of his wife and the reproofs of his friends, 
who accused him of sin, and advised him to return to God by 
penance, and humbly to acknowledge the divine justice. In the 
midst of all these sufferings and privations Job extols God’s power 
and wisdom, saying: “ With him is wisdom and strength, he hath 
counsel and understanding. If he pull down, there is no man that 
can build up: if he shut up a man, there is none that can open. If 
he withhold the waters, all things shall be dried up: and if he send 
them out, they shall overturn the earth “ (Job xii. 13-15). Afterward 
Satan was withheld from inflicting further evils upon him; his 
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worldly substance was doubled, sons and daughters were born to 
him, and God granted him a happy death. It is true, dear breth- 
ren, that we are commanded to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and if we do so, then we have the promise that 
all other thngs will be added unto us, nevertheless we should re- 
member the order in which Divine Providence deals with us. He 
has given us life and the necessities of life, with the purpose 
of bestowing upon us spiritual and heavenly blessings as an 
accession and supernatural addition to all the natural good things 
that we obtain from Him. We should therefore regard them in this 
light that through those sensible and temporal gifts our minds may 
be raised in gratitude to God as the Giver of all good things on 
whose beneficent providence we entirely depend in regard to both 
our temporal and eternal interests. 

2. How we should ask for and use temporalities. 

We learn from our Saviour’s miracles and from the words of the 
prayer which He taught us—Give us this day our daily bread—that 
we should have recourse to God in our temporal as well as in our 
spiritual necessities. It therefore follows that we not only may but 
we ought to pray to God daily for everything we need for both soul 
and body. When pious people pray to God to aid them in all their 
necessities, great and small, temporal and spiritual, it must not be 
supposed that they on ordinary occasions ask for or expect miracles. 
They pray in the true sense of the Lord’s Prayer—Give us this day 
our daily bread. They know God can grant their request by natural 
means as well as by miracles, but it is not for them to judge what 
are the proper means to be employed. As I have said, to God both 
are equally easy. 

To avoid, however, the sin of tempting God, they are careful not 
to expect a miracle without a grave and sufficient cause. And when 
they do pray for and expect a miraculous intervention they know 
the necessary dispositions that should accompany their request. Like 
the devout people who, after trying in vain all natural remedies to 
obtain the cure of their maladies, make pilgrimages to holy places, 
and to the shrines of the saints, all are inspired indeed by an ardent 
longing to obtain relief from their sufferings, yet their trust is only 
conditional. That is, they only demand health if it be the will of 
God, and if it will conduce to the welfare of their souls. In the 
humble consciousness of human weakness and sinfulness they deem 
themselves unworthy of so great a grace, yet their faith and con- 
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fidence in God always serve to promote His glory and to increase 
their own spiritual life even when they do not obtain the particular 
favor they desire. These are the dispositions with which extraordin- 
ary favors should be sought, but the reason or cause of asking should 
always be serious and sufficient. 

We find such a reason and necessity for the miracle of our Saviour 
in the multiplication of the loaves and fishes. In that crowd of 
people there were some sick. They were all weary, for there was 
fear of many fainting by the way. All were hungry, for they had 
been with Him three days and had nothing to eat. There was no 
possibility of procuring food by any natural means, as we learn from 
the remark of one of the disciples: ‘ From whence can any one fill 
them here with bread in the wilderness?” For these reasons our 
Saviour had compassion on the multitude. And also for one other 
very special reason, namely, the emptiness of their souls. They were 
as sheep without a shepherd, and in spiritual blindness and ignorance, 
and He would give them therefore an incontestable proof of His 
divine origin and mission by His wonderful miracle. 

We should not, therefore, ask for or expect miracles for trifling 
things or for vain and useless reasons. God Almighty does not 
employ His power in vain. Frivolous events and changes, which 
merely produce fear or wonder, are unworthy the attention of a 
reasonable man, much less do they deserve that the Divine Wisdom 
should make use of a particular order of His providence to produce 
them. God Almighty can have no other ultimate end in all He 
does than His own glory and our real happiness. The confirmation 
or the advancement of piety and of Christian justice, and the sancti- 
fication of souls are the only supreme motives ultimately worthy of 
His goodness and infinite wisdom, and an exceptional exercise of 
His power should never, therefore, be expected or asked without 
grave and sufficient reason. 

According to the ordinary course of providence, however, we 
should pray for all that we need. We should have recourse to Him 
not only for great but for small things, and at all times. Let 
us not forget or undervalue the ordinary things that we receive at 
His hands. Let not custom or familiarity induce forgetfulness of the 
greatness of these benefits which we daily and hourly receive. Let 
not distracting thoughts and worldly desires divert our minds from 
regarding the blessings of life in the proper light, nor from taking 
occasion from them of elevating our hearts to their Almighty Dis- 
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penser, and to render Him that worship which is so justly due to 
Him. We can not forget that miracles have a more striking effect 
upon us than ordinary things, but this is not because they are more 
excellent than those things of which we are daily spectators and 
beneficiaries, but, that being less frequent, they render us more 
sensible of the presence of their Author. We should, therefore, en- 
deavor to pray for our daily wants with the like dispositions with 
which some devout souls pray for miracles, and in those prayers let 
the following considerations guide us in the manner of offering up 
our petitions: 

1. That God would grant us the good things of this life in a 
lawful, regular manner, and in so far as they are necessary for our 
state and condition in life; 

2. That He would bless and increase those things that are rightfully 
our own for the benefit of our children and those depending upon 
us for support—for the benefit of the poor and needy and for the 
good of religion ; 

3. That He would enable us to make a proper use of our worldly 
possessions. 

It is quite possible for a man who has wealth to be holy 
and just as Job was in the days of his prosperity if he keeps his 
heart detached from these worldly ties—if he keeps it pure from 
sinful indulgence—if he makes a proper use of his riches and a just 
distribution of the superfluities. Yet we are to reflect on the many 
difficulties that accompany riches, the temptations to which they ex- 
pose men in the way of covetousness and luxury, the innumerable 
examples of wickedness with which the Christian world is scan- 
dalized year by year by the inordinate seeking to secure accumulated 
wealth, by the defrauding of the poor, the impoverishing of honest, 
hardworking men and women, by the tyranny, the cruelty and hard- 
heartedness brought about by worldly prosperity, by too much wealth, 
either amassed and retained unjustly, or abused and wasted in pleas- 
ure-seeking and in sinfulness. There is reason, therefore, to remind 
people continually of our Lord’s sayings that it is hard for a rich man 
to enter heaven, and again, “ Wo to your rich: for you have your 
consolation ” (Luke vi. 24). The rich man should, on account of 
these considerations, pray earnestly that God may enable him to be 
a just steward in the use and administration of those things that God 
has placed in his charge, that he may be able at the proper time to 
give a faithful account of his stewardship. There is no doubt that 
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a rich man has it in his power to merit many good works if only 
they be performed, and performed with the necessary dispositions. 

4. Finally, with regard to those who have prayed and have not 
received temporal things or those from whom God has taken away 
such things—these should say with holy Job: “ The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
If they are poor, let them be the poor of Christ by keeping themselves 
in union with Him. Let them not add to their poverty other worse 
evils, such as the neglect of duties toward God and the absence of 
virtuous lives. To imagine that poverty can be an obstacle in the 
way of virtue or the service of God is one of the greatest mistakes 
of modern times in connection with socialism, humanitarianism, and 
so many other systems of reform. If the poor neglect their religion, 
then they are to be blamed as well as the rich. On the other hand 
they have great advantages in one respect, namely, in being able to 
live after the example of their Divine Master in detachment from the 
world, in sufferings and privations, and with secure means of ob- 
taining their eternal happiness if only they make use of them. 

Let us then, dear brethren, renew our faith, and acknowledge our 
dependence on God, the Giver of all things, and let us be contented 
with that portion of earthly goods which God has allotted to us. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
FALSE TEACHERS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


_ “Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.”—Matt. vii. 15. 


Exordium.—Various meanings of the word “ Prophet” in Holy 
Scripture: One who foretells future events; a holy man, or “ Man 
of God” (Cf. IV. Kings, iv. 7,9). A worker of miracles; a singer 
or chanter (I. Kings, x. 5; Cf. Maclear, O. T. History, 276; “ Schools 
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of the Prophets”; Gigot, Jewish History, 276). Lastly, and per- 
haps more frequently, it means simply a teacher (Cf. 4 Lapide in 
loco). Evidently employed in this sense in to-day’s Gospel (Ken- 
rick, in loco). A teacher naturally becomes a leader. Perhaps it is 
also true to say that every leader, every person of influence, becomes, 
in some sort, a teacher. If this be admitted, then there are very 
many false teachers. Our Lord, by the similitude of the tree, en- 
ables us to distinguish two classes very clearly: Those who seem to 
be good and those who are notoriously bad. When a tree appears 
to be good, we have to wait for and examine its fruit before we can 
know whether it is good or bad. When we know that a tree is bad, 
we are sure what its fruit will be. 

I. False teachers who seem to resemble the good tree. Three 
kinds: (a) Those who profess to teach others and are sincere, but 
they have no mission, and are in error themselves. In spite of their 
sincerity, “ they are blind leaders of the blind,” and our Lord tells us 
what will become of both the leaders and the led (Matt. xv. 14). 
“ By their fruits you shall know them.” Confusion and contradic- 
tion in doctrine; rejection of the authority transmitted by our Lord 
to His apostles and their successors ; jarring sects, and hopeless dis- 
union. The sheep of Christ, instead of being gathered into “one 
fold under one Shepherd” (John x. 16), are scattered in every 
direction—led into dry and barren pastures by shepherds whose 
voice they do not know. 

(b) Pharisaical teachers: Insincere ; preach what they do not prac- 
tice ; often what they know to be but lies and calumnies. Denounced 
by our Lord in the severest terms; thieves and robbers, who enter 
not by the door. Hirelings, who leave the sheep to be caught and 
scattered by the wolf (John x. 1, 12). “ You go round about the 
sea and the land to make one proselyte; and when he is made, you 
make him the child of hell, twofold worse than yourselves. . . . 
Wo to you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! . . . Outwardly 
indeed you appear to men just; but inwardly you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity ” (Matt. xxiii. 15, 27, 28). 

(c) Those who disclaim the office of teacher or preacher, but are 
“a law unto themselves.” Deny the fact of Divine Revelation. Re- 
ject, of course, the teaching authority of the Church. Claim to fol- 
low a higher and nobler code of morality than that of any narrow 
creed. Their opinions spread broadcast by social intercourse, public 
position, writings, etc. Histories, magazine articles, and so-called 
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philosophical novels teem with them. “ Raging waters of the sea, 
foaming out their own confusion; wandering stars, to whom the 
storm of darkness is reserved forever.” 

II. There is a class of false teachers, or leaders, who are evidently 
bad. Like unto the bad tree—which our Lord tells us “ can not bring 
forth good fruit.” Persons who openly set at naught the command- 
ments of God, are known to be grasping, heartless, dishonest, un- 
principled in business matters. Lead immoral lives without shame 
or concealment. Wallow in luxury and offend against the most 
sacred laws of decency. Votaries of the world, in the worst possible 
sense of the term: “ Let us enjoy the good things that are present,” 
they say. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments. Let 
us crown ourselves with roses before they be withered: let no 
meadow escape our riot. Let none of us go without his part in 
luxury. Let us oppress the poor, just man, and spare not the widow, 
nor honor the ancient gray hairs of the aged. But let our strength 
be the law of justice” (Wis. ii. 6-11). “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we shall die”’ (Is. xxii. 13). 

Sad, but undeniable fact, that these teachers, or leaders, have many 
followers. “They that are such, serve not Christ, but their own 
belly (gross passions), and by pleasing speeches, seduce the hearts 
of the innocent” (Rom. vi. 18). “ Wo to you that call evil good, 
and good evil” (Is. v. 20). “ Their throat is an open sepulchre; 
with their tongues they act deceitfully: the poison of asps is under 
their lips” (Ps. xiii. 3). 

III. Our Lord has not only warned us against false teachers. He 
has left us true ones—safe guides. The commission given to the 
apostles: Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, etc. (Matt. xxviii. 
19). His sending the Holy Ghost to abide with them forever, and 
to teach them all truth (John xiv. 16, 26). His promise to remain 
with them Himself, “even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). Clothing them with His own divine power and 
authority: “He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me ” (Luke x. 16). 

He may therefore say, as He has said by the mouth of the prophet: 
“Judge between me and my vineyard. What is there that I ought 
to do more to my vineyard, that I have not done to it?” (Is. v. 3, 4). 

Conclusion.—Thanks to our Blessed Lord for the solemn warning. 
Earnest effort to realize the manifold dangers by which we are sur- 
rounded, from false teaching, in all its varied forms. Profound 
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gratitude for having been placed, without any merit on our part, 
within the one true fold. Docile and grateful reverence for the 
teachings of the Church. Watchful care to avoid contamination 
and weakening of faith by indiscriminate or injudicious reading, or 
by the ungodliness of the world. Beware lest any man cheat yoy 
by philosophy and vain deceit, according to the tradition of men, 
according to the elements of the world, and not according to Christ ” 
(Coloss. ii. 8). 

Remember the warning: “ Beware of false prophets. By their 
fruits you shall know them. Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 





SIN. 
BY THE RT. REV. RAPHAEL MOSS, 0.P., HAWKESYARD PRIORY, ENGLAND. 


“The wages of sin is death.”—Rom. vi. 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The mystery of sin. We sin through ignorance 
—which is culpable. Must study sin in its effects on man and on God. 

(a) In man. 1. Sin is disobedience. God’s purpose in creation— 
His own glory. Man owes free obedience. Sin is disobedience—to the 
dishonor of God. This disobedience made less excusable on account 
of God’s easy dealing with us. Comparison with Israelites adoring 
the golden calf. 2, Sin is ingratitude. God is the Giver of all gifts. 
Words of St. Polycarp. The ungrateful sinner is I myself. 3. Sin 
is hatred of God. Contempt of His law. Rejection of Himself. 

(b) Effects of sin on God. God’s loathing for sin manifested. 1. By 
punishment of fallen angels. 2. By punishment of sin in man. 3. By 
price paid for redemption. 

Conclusion.—Regret for lost innocence. Repentance for sin. 


When St. Paul tells us that the wages of sin is death, he sums 
up in a few brief words a most important truth, and one which seems 
patent to our reason, even unaided by the light of faith. “ The 
wages of sin is death ”—and indeed whether we consider the material 
world as revealed to us by our senses, or that more wonderful spiritual 
world, visible to the understanding alone, we are brought face to 
face with the evidence of this truth; and change and dissolution of 
parts in the one, no less than failure and disappointment in the other, 
alike proclaim and testify to the existence of a discord which can 
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only have been caused by sin or evil. And if we appeal to our faith, 
and make use of its unfailing light, this judgment of our reason 
js not only confirmed, but we are enabled to see clearly, where before 
we saw but dimly. We have explained to us the nature of that death, 
which is the miserable consequence of sin, for our faith shows us 
how sin is nothing less than the total absence of that Divine Life- 
Giver, in Whom all creatures “ live and move and have their being.” 
Nay, so bright is the light of faith, that the feeble reason shrinks 
back dazzled and blinded, and confesses its own inability to look 
further by admitting that sin is a mystery. And our faith approves 
of this confession. It reminds us of one who came to make atone- 
ment for sin, and then in the very darkest hour of His agony and 
sacrifice, prayed His Almighty Father to forgive sinners, for that 
they knew not what they did. These beautiful words of self-for- 
getting love are not merely the last outpouring of a heart whose 
every beat had been an act of supreme generosity—they are like- 
wise the solemn proclamation of a great truth—that man knows 
not what he does when he sins. To sin, says St. Paul, is to trample 
under foot the Son of God, it is to crucify Him afresh, and could 
any Christian knowingly so outrage His Maker, when even the hard- 
hearted Jews, had they known, would never have crucified the Lord 
of Glory? If we sin, then, we sin because of ignorance. But we must 
not deceive ourselves and plead our ignorance in excuse. Real 
ignorance excuses from sin, but the ignorance which makes sin is 
an ignorance for which we are responsible, and so we may meditate 
for a few moments on the nature of sin, that by the consideration 
of its intrinsic foulness we may enkindle in our hearts a horror of 
an ignorance which leads us into such piteous depths of shame and 
degradation. We have said that sin was nothing less than the absence 
of Him whose presence is the life of every creature. It is, there- 
fore, a separation, a cruel divorce between the poor creature and its 
great Creator, and in order to understand the exceeding horror of 
such a separation we have but to look at the work of sin in the heart 
of him who yields to it, and its consequences in the infinitely-loving 
mind of Him who is sinned against. Briefly and clearly, its work 
isthis. Instead of the mutual love which binds together naturally the 
Infinite Creator and the work of His hands, sin breeds a most un- 
natural mutual hate! Could anything more terrible be imagined? To 
hate one who is infinitely deserving of love! to be hated by one who 
is infinitely loving! Realize this, and you will have gone a long way 
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toward understanding the mystery of sin. Ponder over it well, and 
you will begin to sympathize with the heartbroken cry of David, 
“Wash me yet more from mine iniquity and cleanse me from my sin, 
for I know mine iniquity, and my sin is always before me” (Ps, |, 
4,5). When we ask our faith to tell us why God broke in upon the 
loneliness of His eternity, and poured forth the bright loveliness of 
this mighty universe into the darkness of space, we are answered that 
it was all for His glory. God, the all-holy, all-powerful, self-sufficing 
God, could have no purpose, no motive outside Himself, and, there- 
fore, everything that He created He created for Himself, and for the 
manifestation of His greater glory. And, therefore, it is, as Holy 
Writ says: “ The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth the work of his hands ” (Ps. xviii. 2). But that 
divine glory was not perfectly shown forth, that song of praise could 
not be rightly sung, until man came forth from God’s creative hand 
—man, with the understanding heart and power of free will—and 
bowed himself down in lowly obedience to his Maker. All creatures 
glorify their Creator by the fulfilment of the end for which He made 
them, but whereas their obedience is blind and unconscious, the 
obedience of man is the outcome of knowledge, it is the free and 
loyal service of the heart. 

But, dearest brethren, precisely because man is raised so high, 
therefore can he fall so low, precisely because he can glorify his 
Maker so perfectly, therefore can he outrage Him so vilely, precisely 
because he can honor Him by his obedience, therefore can he dis- 
honor Him by disobedience, and this dishonor, this outrage, this 
fall is what we call sin. Sin, then, is primarily an act of disobedience, 
a wilful refusal to conform to the law of God, whether in thought, 
word, or deed—a stubborn resistance to the voice of our own reason 
ever loudly proclaiming that obedience to the Creator is the first 
duty of the creature. It is to follow in the footsteps of the proud 
and stiff-necked King of Egypt, whose only answer to the divine 
message was an insolent refusal—“‘ Who is the Lord that I should 
hear his voice? I know not the Lord” (Exod. v. 2). And this 
act of rebellion is all the more hateful because God asks nothing but 
what is infinitely just and reasonable. He might ask a thousandfold 
more! He might ask all! He has a right to all, and He might exact 
all. He might take all by force, whereas He has willed to ask for 
but a little, and that as a free gift. Compare human laws and human 
lawgivers with that divine Almighty Providence of which they are 
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the faint reflection! How different is their mode of action! Far 
from being free to conform to them or not, according to His will, 
man is forced to comply with their most minute requirements, or, in 
case of refusal, to submit to the penalty. Nor can he violate the 
law and hope to escape the penalty by sorrow and repentance, as 
most certainly he can in the case of the divine judgments. Repentance 
has no place in human justice, but the punishment must inevitably 
follow the crime, and the dreary prison, with its bleak walls and hard 
and thankless toil continued for days and months and years, or the 
still more terrible scaffold, with its brief but sharp agony of death— 
these are the avenging consequences of the violation of human laws, 
these, too, are the stern safeguards of their fulfilment. Then again 
our obedience to these iaws must be its own reward, our submission 
can bring us no recompense beyond the avoidance of these penalties. 
Moreover, when we submit our wills to the gentle and easy laws of 
God, every such act of submission, no matter how small and in- 
significant and easy, merits for us a reward so much above us that 
our imagination can not even picture it. And whilst we have every- 
thing to gain by our obedience, that great and mighty God whom we 
obey, and Who will not force our service, but stoops to buy it of 
us, can gain absolutely nothing but the glory of our happiness. Yet 
with all this staring him in the face, with every faculty of his soul 
protesting against such senseless folly—man sins! 

There was a time when God came down amongst His creatures in 
the midst of lightnings and thunders and clouds to manifest to them 
His law. And the multitudes around the mountain were smitten 
with great terror, and fell prostrate on the ground, sending up from 
their trembling lips the cry, “ Let not God show Himself to us, let 
not God speak to us lest we die!’”’ And yet whilst the hills around 
them were even yet echoing with the thunders, the mighty voice of 
God, “I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not have other gods be- 
fore me ”—whilst the dark clouds still hung on the mountain top, the 
visible token of His dread presence, they made to themselves a 
golden calf and set it up and worshipped it, saying, “ These be thy 
gods, O Israel!’ And the same pitiful sight is repeated, and will 
be repeated, day by day, as long as the sun shines upon the earth. 
“The Lord our God is the Lord, him only shalt thou adore, him 
only shalt thou serve.” This is the voice that is ever sounding over 
the world, ringing through the darkest caverns of man’s sinful heart, 
and obliging him to listen to its unchanging commands. But it can 
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not or it will not oblige him to obey, and so man ever lifts his head 
against his Maker, and defies Him to His face. “I am the Lord 
thy God, thou shalt not have strange Gods before me.” “ Who jg 
the Lord that I should hear His voice? I know not the Lord.” I wi] 
adore whom I choose, I will make gods of my own wayward inclina- 
tions, my own vile passions, my own sinful desires. I will place 
them on the throne of my heart and bow down before them and 
proclaim to the world the gods whom I have chosen—these be my 
gods, O Israel. And as I have made them my gods, so also will | 
serve them and them only, and all other commandments I will de- 
spise. But there is a lower depth still: 

“What hast thou, says the apostle, what hast thou that thou hast 
not received, and if thou hast received it, why dost thou glory?” 
(I. Cor. iv. 7). But if we may not even glory in the powers of our 
being and the joys that they bring us simply because they are not 
our own, but the gifts of the Creator, what are we to say of the man 
who not only seizes them as his own, but even dares to employ them 
against Him who bestowed them? The servant who lifts his hand 
against his master forfeits his place; the subject who rebels against 
his king forfeits his life; but what if the master had found that 
servant dying of hunger by the roadside and by his loving care and 
attention had nursed him back to life and strength! What if the king 
had raised that subject from his lowly state and set him to rule in 
his place over kingdoms and empires? Rebellion! treason! These 
are not the words to express such a crime, and it is only because 
language fails that we call it ingratitude! Yet no earthly master, no 
monarch of this world, could give to those beneath them what God 
has given to us, for He has given us all, even our being! This body 
which we love so dearly, and honor so madly, it is His gift—the soul 
that quickens it, and makes us what we are, it came from His life- 
giving breath. Our home, our friends, our parents, our children, 
our pleasures, our enjoyments, they are all from Him, they are the 
tokens of His love, He holds them and us in the hollow of His hand. 
And then in the order of grace! Each individual soul knows its own 
history, and what has passed between that soul and God is a secret 
until the great Day of Judgment. But each of us knowing his 
own special wants, his own special failings, and God’s special patience 
and most loving kindness, each one can speak for himself and con- 
fess that nowhere on earth is there a soul so laden with God’s gifts 
as his own. In the early ages of the Church, when the gates of hell 
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were making every effort to prevail against it, they brought before 
the heathen judge an old and feeble man, Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, and threatened him with the wild beasts and the stake if 
he would not blaspheme Christ. “ Eighty-six years have I served 
him,” replied the saint, “and He never did me wrong, but ever 
blessed me in many ways. How, then, can I blaspheme Him, my Lord 
and Saviour?” And gladly and joyously he chose the savage wild 
beasts and the burning fire. We wonder at his courage and we 
praise his devotion to duty, and we speak of such a sacrifice as a 
duty, because, in spite of ourselves, and no matter how we stop our 
ears, our reason is ever telling us that to Him, who has given us 
everything, everything, even life itself, is due in return. All this we 
must admit, or else deny the light of reason within us. And yet 
whilst he admits it in theory, the sinner by his acts denies it, when God 
is concerned. His hands and his feet, his eyes and his ears, his health 
and his strength, his understanding and his will, all the bright gifts 
that God has bestowed upon him, are turned into weapons against 
the generous Giver. And who is it that does this? Who so dis- 
graces our nature? The sinner! But who is the sinner? Ah, my 
dearest brethren, it is not some one imagined by preachers, some one 
we have never met, but it is we ourselves—it is you, it is 1! Louder 
than the accusing voice of the prophet Nathan, striking down the 
royal David in all the pride of his sin, with the bitter reproach, 
“ Thou art the man,” is the voice of conscience in our hearts, tear- 
ing away the veils of sham piety and worldly respectability and, 
perhaps, unconscious hypocrisy, in which we wrap ourselves, and 
piercing our hard, cold hearts with the same terrible accusation, 
“Thou art the man! Thou hast forsaken the Lord that begot thee, 
thou hast forgotten the Lord that created thee.” 

Now, dearest brethren, see for a moment how this disobedience 
and this ingratitude on the part of the sinner must beget in his heart 
a real hatred of his Creator and his God. If we despise a law, is it 
not because we despise the lawgiver? If we do not even think of it, is 
it not because we simply do not think it worth our while? A com- 
mand which comes from one we love is obeyed with ready joy, no 
matter what the cost ; if it come from one to whom we are indifferent, 
we coldly weigh its justice in our minds and act accordingly. But 
if we do not even give it a thought, it is surely because we despise 
and hate the one from whom it comes. Now, in which way do we 
listen to the commandments of God? With eagerness, with indiffer- 
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ence, or with contempt? Sin is contempt of the law of God, and 
therefore to indulge in sin is to hate God. Then again, ingratitude 
implies hate, even as gratitude implies love. Polycarp could not 
blaspheme his benefactor, because he loved Him. Had he yielded 
to the temptation, it would have proved his love was dead. But when, 
instead of resisting temptation and resisting unto blood, a man revels 
in the filthy waters of sin, when its occasions are his joys, its obstacles 
his unhappiness, when instead of fighting against the tempter, he 
himself tempts his neighbor, and endeavors to increase the number 
of God’s foes, is it not manifest that in his heart lurks a hatred of 
Him who hates nothing but sin! He does what evil he can, he 
would do more if he could, and because he finds there are limits to 
his powers of evil, he turns upon his Master, his Creator, and would 
destroy Him if he could. 

But there is another side to this most dismal picture, for so far 
we have only considered the work of sin in the soul of man. We 
have now to contemplate its effect on our all-merciful Creator, and 
this sight at least must convince us of its utter foulness. Whencreation 
lay first before the face of God in all its unsullied beauty, He blessed 
it and loved it, for He saw that it was good. His Almighty love was 
poured out upon the things that He had made—it surged around 
them like a limitless ocean preserving in them the life and the ex- 
istence that His power had bestowed. But like a cloud over the 
face of the deep, troubling all its beauty, sin came into the world, 
and God, who is love itself, found Himself compelled to hate. It 
could not be otherwise. He is goodness itself, sin is evil itself, 
and therefore He must necessarily hate it with an infinite, unchanging 
hate. Nay, more! When this most hateful stain appeared on the 
creatures He had made, and called out of nothing, the eternal love 
with which He had hitherto cherished them died away on the instant, 
and gave place to an unspeakable loathing. Millions and millions 
of angelic beings stood around Him, each one of them a world of un- 
imaginable loveliness—their leader Lucifer, a very masterpiece of the 
Divine Mind, and lo! of a sudden, that leader and a third part of 
those glorious beings were cast into the bottomless pit. Sin ap- 
peared amongst them, and swift, hopeless, and eternal ruin was its 
instant fruit. 

In another part of creation dwelt other beings, but a little lower 
than the angels in beauty and in power ; they also stained themselves 
with sin, and the anger of God was kindled against them likewise. 
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It would take long to tell of all that they lost, and, indeed, only they 
themselves could rightly tell the bitterness of their loss—but the 
terrible consequences of their sin reached forward to succeeding ages, 
and on millions of their children yet unborn the hand of God fell 
heavily. All nature rose up in rebellion against those who had re- 
belled against the Creator of all, and the beautiful home that God had 
given to man became a weary vale of tears. For six thousand years at 
least, God’s curse had been upon our race in consequence of that sin ; 
for six thousand years man has been weeping bitterly, oh so bitterly 
under its heavy burden, and yet that curse is unrecalled, and will 
never be recalled until the end. For some unfortunates there will be 
no end, and God’s undying hatred of sin will make their unrepenting 
souls the companions and the victims of the fallen angels in an ever- 
lasting hell. 

All this we know, for God Himself has told us, yet lest we should 
mistake it or grow forgetful, He would give us another and a greater 
proof of His hatred of sin, and so He Himself came down amongst 
us and made Himself one of us, and then offered Himself up as a 
victim for sin. How He accomplished His task a glance at the cross 
will tell you. There you will see stretched out on that tree of shame 
the gracious form of Him who was beautiful above all the sons of 
men, because He was likewise their God. His body is all torn with 
cruel wounds—there is a deep rent in His sacred side. His head 
bowed down in death is encircled with a wreath of prickly thorns, 
and from His hands and feet pierced by long, iron nails—and in- 
deed from every part of His mangled body the great red drops of 
blood trickle slowly, and every drop of blood and every gaping wound 
proclaims God’s hatred of sin. O, then, my beloved brethren, if 
sin demanded a sacrifice of such infinite worth, it must be that sin is 
an infinite evil, if it could only be atoned for by the death of Him 
who was infinite to God, it must be that it is the mortal enemy of 
God. If the blood of Jesus Christ, if the shameful death of Jesus 
Christ, the coequal Son of the Eternal Father alone could blot out 
this terrible stain, it must be that God alone can know its full ex- 
ceeding horror. And we, looking upon all this, realizing all this, 
hear in our sin-stained hearts the whispering of a reproachful voice: 
“ Know thou and see, that it is an evil and a bitter thing for thee, to 
have left the Lord thy God” (Jer. ii. 19). 

It is an evil and a bitter thing! How evil, how bitter we can not 
truly realize, but we can do our best. Our own nature will help us 
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in every way. “ Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that worketh evil” (Rom. ii.g). And as reasonably might we expect 
the sun to fail us as that this law of divine justice should be made 
void. True, there are some who seem to escape, some who 
through life revelling in every sin and laughing at the thought of 
punishment, but none the less is it true that “the wages of sin js 
death ”, and in their souls death is already at work. The world may 
not notice it, but to God, and to the angels, and generally to himself 
as well, the sinner is a reflection of that fallen “seraph on whose 
cheek sate care,” for, in spite of himself, his soul is ever longing 
and yearning for a lost glory which can be his no more. For though 
he may repent, and God in His loving mercy may forgive, yet has 
sin done its work, and though repentance may efface the stain, it 
can never never give back innocence. And oh! the sorrow of that 
thought for a soul that is sincere in its repentance! Holy Scripture 
tells us how God appeared to Solomon, and bade him ask whatsoever 
he would, and Solomon prayed for the gift of wisdom and under- 
standing. Had that gracious vision been vouchsafed to him in later 
years, he would have surely made another prayer in the words of 
his father, David, “ Wash me from my iniquity and cleanse me 
from my sin, for I know my wickedness, and my sin is ever before 
me.” And that prayer we also would reecho, for weak as we are, 
sinful as we are, even we, sometimes at least, have some faint linger- 
ing memories of the days of our innocence, those bright, happy days, 
when we knew not what sin was, and their half-remembered fra- 
grance fills our hearts with regret and makes them ache with sorrow. — 
“Oh give me back my innocence, give me back the purity that once 
was mine, give me back those happy days when thy light shone 
over my head and I walked before Thee in justice.” These would 
be the words that would come to our lips, when at such moments we 
kneel down and speak to God in prayer—but the glory of that in- 
nocence is gone, and gone forever; and our prayer must be like 
David’s, a cry of repentance, a pleading entreaty for that innocence 
which is born of forgiveness (Ps. xxxvii) : “ My iniquities are gone 
over my head, and as a heavy burden are become heavy upon me.” 
“T am become miserable and bowed down even to the end. I walked 
sorrowful all the day long.” “ Lord! all my desire is before thee, and 
my groaning is not hid from thee.” “ For in thee, O Lord, have I 
hoped—thou wilt hear me, O Lord my God!” “ For I will declare 
my iniquity, and I will think of my sin.” 
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That is our only hope. We have sinned and done evil, and the 
burden will indeed lie heavy upon us, unless we replace the lost 
innocence of sinlessness by the innocence of repentance, and so escape 
the consequences of our folly. And then even the approach of that 
death, which is the wages of man’s first sin, will fail to make us 
fearful, since, as Holy Writ assures us, to keep innocence and to take 
heed to what is right, is the only sure way to bring a man peace at 
the last. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE RIGHT USE OF THE GOODS OF THIS WORLD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity.”—Luke xvi. 9. 


Exordium.—tThis parable, simple, instructive, practical. Yet some 
have found a difficulty and a stumbling block in the words, “ And 
the Lord commended the unjust steward ”’—as though this were a 
warrant or justification for the dishonesty of agents or servants 
toward those who trust or employ them. Such a meaning could 
never be attributed to our Lord. Moreover, the difficulty is unrea- 
sonable. It is perfectly clear that the steward was praised not be- 
cause he was unjust, but because he showed a certain prudence in 
trying to prepare for the future. 

The rich man and the steward represent God and man, respectively. 
The parable shows beautifully their mutual relationships: God is the 
sole owner of all things. Man is only His agent, and is liable to 
be called to account at any moment. If he is wise he will make pro- 
vision for himself against the day of reckoning. 

I. All men are nothing more than stewards of Almighty God. 
They have absolutely nothing of their own. Riches, health, talents, 
reason itself, are all gifts held in trust from Him. Riches may pass 
out of his hands; health may fail; reason may forsake him; mis- 
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fortunes, afflictions, persecutions, calumnies may destroy all com- 
fort and happiness. All these things come to pass with the per- 
mission of God. He alone can avert them. He alone can restore all. 
Example of holy Job. 

Man thinks he has absolute control of his riches. Even though he 
must die, and leave all behind him; and though he may die at any 
moment, still he imagines that he asserts his ownership by naming his 
heirs. In reality God removes him from his stewardship and ap- 
points his successors, whose term of office is also absolutely de- 
pendent upon the Divine Will. Uncertainty of man’s tenure proved in 
numberless ways: May lose all that he has in a day, or may himself 
be snatched away from them. 

No time to name his heir, or if named, not sure that he will re- 
ceive the inheritance; or if he receives it, may squander or ill use it: 
“Man passeth as an image: he storeth, and he knoweth not for 
whom he shall gather these things ” (Ps. xxxvili. 7). “ This night 
do they require thy soul of thee, and whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided?” (Luke xii. 20). Often the sole and 
cherished heir dies first : “ I found also another vanity under the sun: 
There is but one, and he hath not a second: no child, no brother; and 
yet he ceaseth not to labor; neither are his eyes satisfied with riches; 
neither doth he reflect, saying: For whom do I labor, and defraud 
my soul of good things? ” (Eccles. iv. 7,8). “O, death, how bitter 
is the remembrance of thee to a man that hath peace in his pos- 
sessions!” (Ecclus. xli. 1). 

II. All men are stewards; but few are just stewards. Fewer still 
“make friends unto themselves of the mammon of iniquity ” ; so that 
when they fail—when their stewardship is ended—they may be “ re- 
ceived into everlasting habitations.” Our Lord clearly implies this: 
“Amen, I say to you, the rich man (the steward) shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xix. 23). He is even more 
emphatic: “ Again I say to you: it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. xix. 24). i. e., It is impossible, without the as- 
sistance of God’s grace. So explained by our Lord Himself: “ With 
man this is impossible: but with God all things are possible ” (Matt. 
xix. 26). Impossible, therefore, to make a good use of riches, unless 
they be used and employed in strict accordance with the will of God. 
“ The Lord hath made all things for himself” (Prov. xvi. 4). “ The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof ” (Ps. xxiii. 1). 
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The fault of the unjust steward was that “He had wasted his 
goods.” All is wasted that does not tend to the glory of God, by 
the uplifting of man. Wanton luxury and extravagance uplifts 
neither the steward nor his fellow men. “ There was a certain rich 
man who was clothed in purple and fine linen; and feasted sumptu- 
ously every day”; and when he died, “he was buried in hell “2 
(Luke xvi. 19, 22). 

Grand schemes of material improvement—parks, monuments, pala- 
tial residences and public buildings ; public libraries, empoisoned with 
error, corruption, and blasphemy, do not uplift man. Mere pagan 
“ civilization ” generates pagans. 

Godless education may be conducive to material progress; but 
those who contribute to it are, and those who profit by it become, 
“unjust stewards.” 

III. When the unjust steward realized his fault, and the conse- 
quences of it, his first thought was to save himself by kindness and 
liberality to his fellow-men. Acted far more wisely than the servant 
who throttled his fellow-servant ‘“‘ and cast him into prison, till he 
paid the debt” (Matt. xviii. 23-35). Came nearer to our Lord’s 
own injunction: “ Forgive, and you shall be forgiven. Give, and it 
shall be given to you: good measure and pressed down and shaken 
together and running over shall they give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that you shall mete withal, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again ” (Luke vi. 37, 38). 

Conclusion.—The responsibilities of those entrusted with the goods 
of this world undeniably great. But their opportunities for doing 
are proportionate to the extent of their stewardship. Their reward 
proportionate to their fidelity. God does not wish riches to be a 
curse. It is only the blindness and folly of man that makes them so. 

Exhortation.—Be faithful stewards: “ Honor the Lord with thy 
substance, and give Him of the first of all thy fruits: and thy barns 
shall be filled with abundance ” (Prov. iii. 9). 

“When thou makest a feast, call the poor and the lame and the 
blind. And thou shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith 
to recompense thee: for recompense shall be made thee at the resur- 
rection of the just” (Luke xiv. 13, 14). “He that giveth to the 
poor shall not want: he that despiseth his entreaty, shall suffer in- 
digence ” (Prov. xxviii. 27). 

“ According to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much, give 
abundantly : if thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly 
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a little” (Tob. iv. 8,9). “ Blessed is the rich man that is found 
without blemish; and that hath not gone after gold, nor put his 
trust in money ” (Ecclus. xxxi. 8). 

All this is taught in the parable, by our Lord Himself: “ And | 
say to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that 
when it shall fail (i. e., when your stewardship shall be ended) they 
may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” 

































THE CHURCH THE TEACHER OF THE NATIONS. 


BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A. (OXON. ), BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


“Give her the living child . . . for she is the mother thereof.”—III. 
Kings iii. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—(a) A Protestant recognizes the voice of the 
true Church at the Good Friday office. She is the mother of all lwing. 
but has a very special care for the young. In this way she reflects the life 
of her divine Lord. 

(b) Her lesson is the fear of the Lord, the knowledge and love of 
God. She warns her children against erroneous teaching, and values the 
faith of a little child more than all the learning of the proud. 

(c) Accused of being the foe of science, the voice of history is de- 
cisive in her favor. She has ever taught all arts and sciences hand in 
hand with religion. Witness the ancient monasteries, the only homes of 
learning in a barbarous age. 

(d) Examples: Cyril and Methodius, Augustine, Bede, Alcuin, ete. 
Yet knowledge to her always secondary to the divine revelation of which 
she is the guardian. All discoveries welcomed by her, for truth can not 
contradict truth. She has seen the rejection of countless theories once 
confidently brought forward as fatal to the truths she teaches. 

(e) Her special predilection for the instruction of children. The 
monastic schools of old—the Jesuits, St. Joseph Calasanctius, St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, and other founders. The divine blessing on their 


ork. 
(f) St. Anne a type of the Church as teacher. 


(a) A Protestant was once present in a Catholic Church during 
the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday. He was impressed, 
as who could help being, by the solemnity of the rite, by the desolate 
appearance of the altars stripped of every ornament, the veiled 
crosses and the vestments of mourning, his heart was thrilled by the 
solemn chanting of the Sacred Passion which in so dramatic a manner 
sets forth the sufferings of the Divine Victim, but when before the 
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adoration of the cross the priest and his ministers stood at the bare 
altar and chanted in solemn tones the appointed prayers for all sorts 
and conditions of men, for the pastors of the Church, for the king 
and the faithful, for the sick, for prisoners, for mourners, for those 
in trial or tribulation, for catechumens, for the heathen, unbelievers, 
and heretics, nay, even for the perfidious Jews who had that day 
slain their God, a thought that had long possessed him now took shape 
and force in his mind, the idea ripened into conviction, and he ex- 
claimed with tears: “ I have found her at last. This indeed is the true 
Church of God, the mother of all living! She is the mother thereof!” 

The Church can leave no class outside the range of her maternal 
love and care, all are committed to her, and for all she prays, for 
all she labors, for all she travails till Christ be born in them; for 
does not the very charter of her institution bear the divine command 
of her founder, Go into all the world and teach all nations? 

But it is especially for the poor, for the weak and the young, the 
little ones who believe in Christ, that she, like her divine Spouse, has 
the greatest and the most tender care. 

And in this she reflects as in all else the example of her Lord. 
Was it not He who, when His disciples strove after rank and pre- 
cedence, placed in their midst a little child and proposed him as the 
model for their conduct? Did He not ever welcome the children 
around Him, and if ever He yielded to a holy impatience, was it 
not when men in mistaken zeal would drive away the little ones 
lest they should worry Him? Did He not take them up in His 
arms, and place them on His knee, and listen smiling to their inno- 
cent prattle and bless them with the tenderness of a mother? Was it 
not the thought of the sufferings of little children that made Him 
stay on the dolorous road to Calvary, and even while sinking under 
the weight of the cross, warn the women of Jerusalem of the fate 
that was hanging over them and their children? Did He not de- 
nounce in fearful terms of woe the sinner who should dare place 
scandals in their way? And so the Church as His true representa- 
tive on earth has ever the tenderest place in her heart for the little 
ones, and ever among the most important duties of her charge has 
she placed that spiritual work of mercy, the instruction of children. 

Go ye unto all the world and teach. 

(b) But what is she to teach them? 

Ah, my brethren, she has lessons such as none other hath. Her 
lessons are such as bring life and salvation. “Come, my children, 
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and hearken unto me,” she cries, “and I will teach you ”—what? 
“the fear of the Lord!” Mock not, O man of science, puffed up in 
thine own conceits, for the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and much understanding have they who do thereafter. The 
Church knows that all learning, all science is vain, vanitas vanitatum, 
unless it is based on that most solid foundation. Scientia inflat, 
knowledge puffeth up, except in hearts already deeply grounded in 
that first of all sciences, the knowledge of God and the knowledge 
of one’s own nothingness. 

Therefore, the Church as the organ and mouthpiece of the Most 
High, ever teaches her children that the one essential necessary 
knowledge for man is that he would know how to attain the end 
for which he was created. And so she gathers her little ones 1uund 
her knee, and teaches them to know, love, and serve God in this life, 
that they may be happy with Him forever in the next. She takes 
a little child, and the very first word she teaches him to utter is the 
adorable name of God. ‘‘ Who made you?” she asks, and she teaches 
him to answer, “ God made me.” 

Perish all the wisdom of this world, she seems to say, if it is 
not directed to this essential end to know God better and to serve Him 
more faithfully. To the false wisdom of the world she sets up in 
opposition the divine folly of the cross. She will have no compromise 
with error, no hesitation as to truth. She has a message to deliver 
to man which has been dictated to her by the Divine Wisdom, the In- 
carnate Wisdom of God, and that message she knows to be above 
all human reason, and infinitely more precious than all the accumu- 
lated science of the centuries. 

And, therefore, where she sees that a branch of study has led 
its professors into new and dangerous paths, like a wise and careful 
mother she points out those dangers, she even forbids her children 
to read the books of such writers, lest the simplicity of their faith 
should suffer, and the divine truths be obscured by the specious glitter 
of ungodly science. 

She never forgets that as her Divine Founder once so solemnly 
thanked God, these essential truths are hidden from the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babes and sucklings. And to her 
maternal heart the simple faith of a little child is infinitely more 
precious than all the learning of the proud and self-satisfied man 
of science. 

(c) And so the Church has been accused, and is still accused 
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sometimes, of being the enemy of learning and science, the foe of 
progress, and the supporter of ignorance and superstition. 

She can afford to smile at the ignorance of her accusers, she has 
no need to defend herself, for the very stones cry out against them. 
The witness of history is clear and decisive, that if there have been 
preserved to the world the treasures of classical literature, the arts, 
sciences of bygone ages, the stored-up wisdom of the sages of 
old, it is due to the ceaseless efforts of the Church and her most de- 
voted servants. Strong in a faith which can never falter, and in a 
truth which neither modern discoveries nor ancient philosophy can 
ever, I will not say destroy, but even shake for a moment, she hands 
down to the world through all the ages the accumulated science of 
past generations. Take those Middle Ages, which are known by the 
contemptuous name of the Dark Ages, in which it is represented 
that the world was sunk in barbarism, owing to the power of the 
Church. What do we find when we examine them more closely? 
We find an age in which the light of faith burned brilliantly, in 
the midst of the turbulence of a society not yet completely civilized. 
We find striking contrasts, great crimes side by side with extra- 
ordinary sanctity, ignorance indeed, but at the same time learning 
such as it would be difficult to parallel nowadays. We find the 
Christian nations emerging from barbarism. And whose hand is it 
that is ever stretched out to draw them from the abyss of ignorance 
but that of the Catholic Church? In her houses alone do we find 
men whose lives are wholly dedicated to God, and whose work never- 
theless it is to teach and instruct in secular as well as in religious 
knowledge. Consider those glorious monasteries of old, which 
scattered over the length and breadth of Europe, and nowhere more 
plentifully than in England, were the nurseries of science, literature, 
and the homes at once of art and of religion. In days when the 
printing press was unknown we owe the preservation of the master- 
pieces of classical writers, both Greek and Latin, to say nothing of 
the works of the Christian Fathers, nay, of the Holy Scriptures 
themselves, to the patient labors of those monastic scribes, who, 
winter and summer, day by day, unweariedly toiled away in the 
Scriptorium copying the precious manuscripts, and lovingly adorn- 
ing them with ornaments in gold and color. There were books 
which cost the daily labor of a skilled copyist for some six or seven 
years. In those monasteries, too, were schools where the children 
of the poor as well as the young nobles of the neighborhood were 
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instructed in all the liberal arts, and for the poor such instruction 
was ever given without money and without price. If we wish to 
know to what a pitch the cultivation of the arts had attained, we 
have but to visit one of these old abbeys or cathedrals to see beauties 
which all the art of this much vaunted age tries vainly even to copy. 
As Faber says to holy St. Benedict: 


Kings with thy wisdom in their hearts, dear saint, 
Have grown more royal ’neath thy Christlike rule; 

And when the world with ignorance was faint, 
Learning found shelter in thy tranquil school. 


(d) And so when the Catholic missionary went forth from the 
sheltered cloister to preach the Gospel to the pagans, side by side 
with the humble Church he raised ever a school. If in the one hand 
he brought the good message of Gospel truth, in the other he 
held the blessings of civilization and instruction. Thus SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, the apostles of the Slavonic races, first reduced the 
language of their converts to writing, and composed its alphabet, 
an essential condition for any progress in civilization. Thus the 
Benedictine apostles of England brought to our Saxon fathers not 
merely the faith of Jesus Christ, precious and inestimable treasure 
though that be, and sufficient in itself to deserve our undying grati- 
tude, but also the arts and sciences of Rome, so that in a short period 
there were English scholars at Canterbury who rivalled in learn- 
ing the most famous savants of the Eternal City, and in less than a 
century the country produced that miracle of learning, the Venerable 
Bede, a man who knew Greek and Latin as familiarly as his mother 
tongue, and who was an acknowledged master of every science, 
sacred or profane. ; 

In that humble monk, who rarely stirred outside his abbey walls, 
the accumulated knowledge of all past centuries was stored as in 
a mighty reservoir, from which it flowed forth over all the land in 
vivifying streams. And so when the Emperor Charlemagne wished 
to set up a school of men learned in all the arts and sciences known 
to the world, it was to an English monastery he turned to find a 
director, in the person of the great Alcuin. Nor need I remind you 
of the learning of the Irish monks who made the Green Isle at one 
period not merely an Isle of Saints, but a centre of science and a 
home of art. 

The Church has ever taught and ever must teach, for she is our 
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mother, nor is her mind so narrow or her vision so restricted that 
she would confine herself to teaching spiritual truths. Only these 
must ever be for her the unum necessarium, other knowledge must 
ever be secondary, and must be brought into subordination to the 
supremacy of faith. For to her all wisdom and all knowledge comes 
from God and tends to God. If she encourages her children to 
study the starry heavens and to devote their days and nights to 
the science of astronomy, it is that the contemplation of these marvels 
may give them yet a deeper sense of the majesty and power of their 
Creator. If she delights in the chronicles and annals of history, it 
is because on every page she sees the signs of the all-guiding, all- 
directing hand of divine Providence. If the liberal arts, painting, and 
music, and sculpture flourish under her wing, it is that they may 
be turned to the glory of the All-Beautiful, whom she loves and whom 
she worships. 

Therefore does she put no bounds to the inquiries of the man 
of science, to the labors of the philosopher or the historian, save, 
indeed, to remind them that they should be undertaken in a spirit 
of reverence and submission to the one infallible truth which it is 
her privilege to possess, to guard, and to teach. 

She fears no new discovery of science, she shrinks from no 
investigation into the past. She knows that truth can never be at 
variance with truth, and if, therefore, some new fact be brought 
to light, it can never be at variance with the old truth handed down 
by her. Fancied oppositions of science and revelation have been 
discovered in every age, but she is old enough to remember that 
they have ever proved imaginary. Therefore she is cautious, there- 
fore she is patient: cautious not to accept the hypotheses of science 
before they are proved to be facts: patient in showing that those 
that are proved are not incompatible (if rightly understood) with 
the revelation of which she is the appointed guardian on earth. She 
can afford to smile at the ravings of her enemies, at their proclama- 
tions of her speedy, nay, immediate, downfall. She has survived 
so many such, and she, not they, has the infallible promises of God. 

(e) But, as we have said, the special field of labor in which is 
shown the loving zeal of the Church is her care for the education 
of the young, and especially of the children of the poor. The monks 
had large and flourishing schools in their monasteries at all periods. 
When the last Abbot of Glastonbury ascended the hill above his 
mighty monastery there to die for the holy faith, he left behind him 
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a school of three hundred boys. And the work of the Benedictines 
was supplemented and continued by the later orders, which sprang 
up like flowers in the garden of the Church. The Franciscans and 
Dominicans were chiefly devoted to preaching, yet they, too, had 
their schools. Their professors taught in the Universities of Oxford 
and Paris, and their lessons were thronged by eager crowds. And 
when at a time of great distress God raised up for the defense of 
His Church the glorious company of Jesus, the education of the 
young was one of the principal aims which the founder of that com- 
pany set before him. The Jesuit schools by their extraordinary ex- 
cellence extorted the admiration even of their most bigoted enemies, 
such as Lord Bacon, and great scholars, like the blessed martyr 
Edmund Campion at Prague, did not think it beneath them to teach 
the rudiments to boys. Nor can we pass over the gentle St. Joseph 
Calasanctius, who founded an order expressly intended to teach 
the poor gratuitously. The old saint, when he was over eighty, used 
to find his delight in sweeping out the classrooms and accompanying 
his young scholars back to their homes, lest they should be tempted 
to linger in the streets. More than once when he was giving class 
he was consoled and encouraged by a vision of the Blessed Mother 
of God who appeared with the Infant Jesus in her arms, blessing 
him and his young scholars. But three years since, the world has 
seen the canonization of another great saint who devoted his life to 
the cause of Christian education, St. John Baptist de la Salle, founder 
of the Christian Brothers. What an immense work for God has been 
done and is being done by this devoted order it is not necessary forme 
to remind you. Time fails me to tell of St. Angela Merici, foundress 
of the Ursuline Order for the education of Christian maidens, of 
Madame Barat, the foundress of the great educational Order of the 
Sacred Heart, of Mére Julie Billiart, foundress of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, of Catharine McAulay, foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy. Blessed are they and blessed are their works, for their 
whole lives were devoted to that great spiritual work of mercy, the 
instruction of the ignorant. Blessed are their works which still 
continue, and which shall endure indeed forever, “for they that 
bring many to justice shall shine as the stars for ever and ever in the 
kingdom of our God.” 

(£) My brethren, we are celebrating to-day the feast of St. 
Anne, the mother of our Blessed Lady. The Church loves to repre- 
sent that holy mother engaged in teaching her child. How beautiful 
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to think of those lessons, in which the mind of the Immaculate 
Virgin grew and expanded under the holy teaching of her mother. 
What a spectacle for the holy angels was that when Mary learned 
to read the prophecies that unfolded her glorious destiny and pre- 
dicted the sufferings and the triumph of the God-man! St. Anne 
may then be taken as a striking figure of our Holy Mother Church 
as teacher of the young. What the Lily of Nazareth learned at her 
mother’s knee Holy Church has been teaching in all ages and to 
all peoples. Her enemies would fain close her voice, they proscribe 
and persecute her representatives, they would substitute for her 
divine teaching the so-called undenominational education of the state. 
In France we see the Church’s schools closed, the religious expelled, 
and the little children left a prey to the ravages of the godless and 
the scoffer. But God’s Church will never be silenced, let her foes 
do what they will. They will pass away, but she will endure, and 
after the wave of persecution has swept over the land, she will be 
found there as of old, tranquilly pursuing her holy task; crying out 
as of yore to the little ones over whose souls she yearns, “ Come, my 
children, and hearken unto Me, and I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord.” 

“Quare fremuerunt gentes?” Of what avail is the fury of the 
wicked? The Lord sitteth above the waterfloods, and in His own 
time there will be peace. Then will the voice of a Catholic people 
be heard once more, and as the voice of one man it will confirm 
the decree made of old by the King of Wisdom: “ Give her,” and 
to her alone, “ the living child, for she is the mother thereof.” 

May Holy Mother Anne plead with Jesus and with Mary for the 
little children’s souls! 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


I1X.—CoMPANIONS. 


It is natural for people to imitate one another in dress, manners, 
thoughts, speech, acts, and omissions; and this fact is particularly 
noticeable in children and youth. Imitation in itself is not only 
harmless, but, in fact, is a benefit and a necessity, if that which is 
imitated, be of utility and value; but when there is an inclination, 
as there frequently is, to copy and thereby make ourselves part of 
that which is evil and pernicious, then imitation becomes a detri- 
ment. 

You are likely, my dear young men, to reproduce in yourselves the 
salient characteristics of manners, thoughts, and speech of those 
with whom you associate as companions more closely than of those 
whom you encounter only casually; and it is of much consequence 
to your future well-being that you observe acutely at the beginning 
of a friendship the general and particular conduct of your com- 
panions to ascertain whether it be such that you could consistently 
with your moral behavior imitate; or, on the other hand, dispense 
with as inimical to you from its evil example. 

Few influences act more potently in youth, and occasionally all 
through life to its most advanced period, than that which is the 
outgrowth of companionship, namely, friendship. Friendship may 
arise and become cemented from motives of virtue or from the 
pleasure and entertainment you experience in light-hearted and witty 
associates, or it may arise from an interest or material advantage 
you hope to enjoy by such associations. 

In looking backward from middle life, or from still later years, 
a man seldom pictures himself as alone in the retrospect ; early man- 
hood or youth with friendship are kindred thoughts, particularly 
and peculiarly identified and bound with that May time of ex- 
istence; for seldom is a close companionship contracted after the 
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period of youthful exuberance has passed. Few things will stamp 
your characters for good or evil more sensibly than the selection you 
make of friends; for youth is much like the clay in the hands of the 
potter, capable of being molded into any and all shapes at the mas- 
ter’s will. If fortune favors you in the choice of well-intentioned, 
honorable companions, you will, most probably, if aided by the bless- 
ing of God, be like or superior to them in virtue; but if you select 
wicked or worthless comrades, speedily will you and others realize 
that one can not touch pitch without being defiled. 

Evil comes upon us gradually. Few are wicked all at once; it 
seizes us by degrees, and unless peremptorily flung aside, will daily 
and hourly gather strength and, at last, through continued famil- 
iarity, become a habit. You and I and all men are in a greater or 
lesser degree creatures of habit, but it is our business to look to it 
that our habits are useful and praiseworthy. It is the usual lament 
of the repentant thief, of the drunkard in the shackles of his 
vice, of the life convict, of the condemned murderer, of the 
multitudes who feel themselves irretrievably lost from the 
multiplied disasters overwhelming them as a result of their mis- 
deeds, that the beginning of their trouble dated from the time they 
contracted evil associations. 

With what companions should you ally yourselves? What young 
men should you shun? These are the questions you should ask: your- 
selves. 

My young friends, never contract friendships suddenly nor sever 
lightly those which have proven themselves firm, sincere, and vir- 
tuous. Shakespeare says from out the fulness of his knowledge of 
mankind: 


“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatched, unfledged comrade.” 


You are likely to be unwary on account of your lack of experience ; 
you are likely to be vacillating, following one idea to-day and a con- 
trary one to-morrow; you must imitate to a certain extent, for we 
all learn by example and are in a great measure in the hands of one 
another ; but you must be aware of what is wrong and shun it; you 
must judge the actions and conversations of your associates. You 
should fully realize that it is a serious thing to be thrown into con- 
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tact with loose associates, for the young are pliable, and what you 
may at first repudiate you afterward may learn to like and wish 
for. It is an easy matter to absorb in a short period of time the 
vices of others when openly and constantly displayed before us; 
but you can also receive with equal swiftness the results of good 
example. A companion means a copy for you, consciously or un- 
consciously. Shun the fast young man. He is one who has existed 
in every age and country, and is largely noted for general profligacy, 
riotous conduct, nightly revels among others as dissolute as him- 
self, gambling, and other vices still more baneful and injurious, 
Young men of this class degrade themselves and quickly disseminate 
their poisonous influence to others; they break the hearts of tender 
and loving mothers and fathers; they, with little regret, tarnish a 
name which had been previously mentioned with respect ; and with 
the utmost thoughtlessness or levity break the laws of God and man 
day after day. 

Those belonging to this class are not few in numbers, and there is 
no difficulty in finding them; they may be discovered in the shops, 
the warehouses, the offices, or in the universities of learning. What 
is useful and beneficial has become repugnant to their tastes. In- 
nocence is for them game, something to be ruined. They will 
mercilessly mock and ridicule what they call the callow youth, who 
refuses to follow their lead in excesses of liquor drinking, gam- 
bling, profanity, and obscene slang. They are fast indeed in spend- 
ing their health, morals, money, and character. Shun them. Avoid 
the mean man. He is destitute of all principles of honor and honesty, 
and will not hesitate if a chance presents itself to victimize even 
those who are termed his friends; and, having squeezed them like an 
orange, will fling them aside as useless. He is one who occupies 
himself in sneering, carping and faultfinding to hide his own in- 
competency, and delights in gloating over and exposing the petty 
defects of persons who are noted for character and brains. 

Do not seek companionship with one who gives intimation of using 
you as a convenience, to the furtherance of his projects and the 
extension of his self-importance, for true friendship should respect 
the equality and consideration which should exist between friends. 

A young man who is the recipient of but a moderate income will 
encounter great risk and much inconvenience and chagrin by keep- 
ing the company of those who have a lavish quantity of money at 
their command. He will naturally wish to maintain an equal footing 
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with those who are capable of indulging in larger expenditures, and 
to accomplish this may be tempted to descend to embezzlement. 

Do not become the companion of him who will make you feel 
that he is performing an act of condescension in associating with 
you. Self-respect demands that distinctions of outward positions 
be kept in the background. 

Contract no friendship with one who does not meet your con- 
fidence half way; for no advantageous intimacy can exist without 
a mutual trust. 

Deny your company totally to the person who makes a practice of 
scofing at things holy and sacred; as you can not permit the 
reverence with which you regard the same to be jeered at. 

Honor and respect for religion are the barriers which prevent 
evil from destroying all that is good in us. A scoffer of religion 
can work irreparable harm, for it is with difficulty that doubt and 
unbelief are eradicated from the minds of young people. 

The companionship which a Catholic young man should cultivate 
must be molded by the precepts of virtue and religion joined with 
an amiability of character, generosity of disposition and intelligence. 

Not to expect faults in ourselves and in our friends would be 
foolish; while life lasts with us there will be a multitude of defects 
constantly coming to the surface. Associate with those whom you 
consider above yourself in knowledge and piety and generous, manly 
sentiments, with those who have had a wider field of experience, 
that you may profit by their example and knowledge. Association 
with the good is invariably productive of good. Like begets like. 
There is virtue even in the glance of a good man. 











CATECHETICAL PART. 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


XVII. 
IDOLATRY AND SUPERSTITION. 


In our last instruction we considered the exterior worship and 
reverence due to God, and how we commit sin against the same. To- 
day we will give further attention to this subject, and will consider 
the question: “ How may sins be committed in still other ways 
against the reverence due to God?” 

The answer tells us: “ By idolatry, superstition, witchcraft, sacri- 
lege, and simony.” 

Idolatry and superstition, then, will be the subject of our in- 
struction to-day. 

When does a person commit idolatry? He commits idolatry, or 
worship of images, by paying divine honor to any creature or 
created thing, such as the heathens did. 

Idolatry may be of two kinds: gross and refined. Gross idolatry 
consists in the making of an image out of metal, wood, stone, clay, 
etc., and paying divine honors to it. It is equally idolatry to wor- 
ship created things, such as the sun, moon, stars, animals, etc., 
and to give them the honor due alone to God. Such idols are 
spoken of in the 113th Psalm, where we read: “ The idols of the 
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Gentiles are silver and gold, the works of the hands of men. They 
have mouths, and speak not: they have eyes, and see not. Let 
them that make them become like unto them, and all such as trust 
in them.” 

The Egyptians practised gross idolatry by worshipping an 
animal, namely, the ox. The Israelites in the desert practised gross 
idolatry by making a golden calf and adoring the same. God pun- 
ished them for this by not permitting them to enter the promised 
land, by obliging them to remain in the desert for forty years, until 
another and better generation had grown up. A civilized person 
would, of course, not sink to so low a level of ignorance as to 
adore idols of wood or brass, but there is another kind, that may 
be called refined idolatry, and this, unfortunately, makes slaves 
of many people, of Christians even. This refined idolatry is com- 
mitted : 

1. When a person worships his understanding, i. e., has more 
confidence in his own opinions than in God’s wisdom and that of 
the Church. 

2. By the voluptuary who misuses, by impurity and sensuality, 
his body, which belongs to God. 

3. By those who abandon themselves to luxury. Holy Scripture 
says of them: “ Their god is their belly.” 

4. By those who serve Mammon, and make gold and silver 
their idols. 

5. By parents who love their children more than God, who, like 
Heli, allow the children’s faults and reprehensible conduct to go 
unpunished, and permit them all kinds of sinful pleasures. 

6. By young persons who are conceited about their bodily charms 
and attractions, who not only themselves worship their bodies, but 
demand homage from others. 

This, then, is idolatry, and now we will take up superstition. 
How do we sin by superstition? We sin by superstition: 

1. When we honor God or the saints in a manner contrary to 
the doctrine or practice of the Church. 

2. When we attribute to things a certain power which they can 
not have by nature, nor by the prayers of the Church, nor by 
virtue of Divine dispensation. 

The superstitious person believes too much; he believes, without 
even a shadow of proof, in the unreasonable operation of natural 
causes. 
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The following are a few of the many kinds of superstition and 
superstitious practices : 

1. There are certain books sold with the pretence that the prayers 
contained in them have a particular faculty and power of their © 
own, for instance, preserving people from thunder and lightning, 
from sudden death, and from all dangers on land and water. 

2. There are silly persons who are afraid of omens, who believe 
that ill-luck will surely overtake them if they by chance upset the 
salt, break a looking-glass, etc.; that the mewing of a cat before 
the house portends a death; that a four-leaved clover or other charms 
betoken good luck; that it is a bad omen to step out of bed with the 
left foot first, and other such foolish things. 

3. Another kind of superstition is foretelling the future by the 
lines of the hand, by constellations of the stars, or by laying of the 
cards. This is a very common form of superstition, and there are 
even professional fortunetellers who make a great deal of money 
out of the stupid and ignorant people who believe in this non- 
sense. 

4. Another kind is the unreasonable belief in the good or ill 
omen of dreams. Dreams are usually the reflections of lively im- 
pressions which the brains have received, and it would be 
foolish to try and tell future events from this. 

5. Another kind of superstition is the belief that when thirteen 
persons sit down at table one of their number must die before the 
year passes. 

6. It is also superstition to believe in ghosts and witches, and 
to take part in the doings of so-called spiritualists, who pretend 
to establish communication with the deceased. Further supersti- 
tious practices are connected with certain seasons in the year, for 
instance, with Halloween, etc. 

Why is superstition a sin? 1. Because we attribute, without good 
reason, to persons and things supernatural qualities and perfections, 
even omnipotence and omniscience, -and 2. Because the super- 
stitious person neglects confidence in God, to whom alone we 
should direct our desire for supernatural assistance. In the Old 
Law the sin of superstition was sometimes punished by death, as 
shown in the following example (Lev. xx. 27): Ochozias, a king 
of Israel, was sick. Instead of placing his confidence in the Lord 
God, he sent a messenger to the idol Beelzebub, at Akkaron, to 
find out whether he would get well. By the inspiration of God the 
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prophet Elias went forth to meet the messenger, proclaimed to him 
God’s displeasure, and foretold that Ochozias would soon die. 
Even the first Christian Emperor punished superstition severely. 
Constantine the Great forbade, under penalty of death, fortune- 
tellers to practise their wicked profession, and he threatened with 
exile and confiscation all those who would admit them into their 


houses. 
The Catholic Church has warned against superstition at all times, 


and forbidden it under severe penalties. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of idolatry and 
superstition. 

2. How many kinds of idolatry are there? There are two, a gross and a 
refined idolatry. 

. What is understood by gross idolatry? By gross idolatry is under- 
stood the making of an image of metal, wood, stone, etc., and adoring it. 

4. Who adore carved images as gods? The heathen. 

5. What are they called on this account? They are called idol worshippers. 

6. What are these carved images called? They are called idols. 

7. What do you think of the worship of such images? It is foolish and 
ignorant. 

8. Why? Because an idol can neither hear our prayers nor help us. 

9. Who practised idolatry in the old law? The Egyptians, who wor- 
shipped the ox. 

10. Who imitated them? The Jews; they cast a golden calf in the desert. 

11. How did God punish their idolatry? They could not enter the prom- 
ised land, and were obliged to remain in the desert for forty years, until 
another and better generation had grown. 

12. Are such gross idolaters found amongst civilized people? No; they 
would not sink to such a level of ignorance. 

13. What idolatry, however, is found among civilized people, even among 
Catholics? Refined idolatry. 

14. How does a man, for instance, make an idol of his understanding? 
He relies on his own opinion more than on that of the Church, which is 
guided and ruled by the Holy Spirit. 

15. How does the voluptuary practise idolatry? He worships his body by 
impurity and sensuality. 

16. What idol do persons worship by luxurious living? Holy Scripture 
tells us: Their god is their belly (eating and drinking). 

17. Name the idol of wealth? Mammon, i. e., temporal goods and wealth. 

18. How do parents make themselves guilty of idolatry? 1. By loving their 
children more than God. 2. By allowing the children’s faults and bad conduct 
to go unpunished. 

19. Who is mentioned in the Old Testament as having committed this 
sin? The high priest Heli. 
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20. Tell me of another kind of idolatry? When persons are vain of their 
bodily charms and of their beauty. 


21. With what intention are the various kinds of refined idolatry de- 
scribed to you? In order that we may avoid them. 

22. How do we sin by superstition? (Answer as in Catechism.) 

23. How does superstition manifest itself in particular? By a belief in 
ghosts and witches. 


24. What do superstitious persons believe of ghosts? They believe that 
the spirits of persons on account of some great crime are obliged to haunt 
the place of their crime, and at certain times are visible to living persons, 


25. In what way is this foolish fear of ghosts implanted in children? By 
telling ghost stories. 

26. What do people believe of witches? They believe that there are per- 
sons who through secret means can bewitch men and animals. 

27. With whom are such people believed to be in league? With the evil 
spirit. 

28. How does superstition show itself still further? By a desire to fore- 
tell the future. 


29. What means do superstitious persons generally employ for this pur- 
pose? The laying of the cards, fortune telling from the lines of the hand, 
and other means. 


30. What may the future bring us? It may bring us good and bad, happi- 
ness and misfortune. 

31. Who sends both of these to us? Divine Providence. 

32. And who can know our fate and our future? No one but God alone. 

33. Is fortune-telling a sin? Yes; it is. 

34. Why? Because God alone is omniscient. 

35. How does superstition still further manifest itself? By belief in good 
and bad omens. 

36. Name one of these so-called good omens? The finding of a four- 
leaved clover. 

37. What is considered to be a bad omen? Upsetting the salt at table, 
breaking of a ring, or of a mirror, etc. 

P 38. How does superstition still further manifest itself? By the belief in 
reams. 

39. Of what does one dream as a rule? Of that which he has done or 
thought of during the previous day. 

40. Have you not heard of significant dreams from Bible history? Yes; 
Jacob’s dream, and that of the King of Egypt, of the seven fat and the seven 
lean kine. 

41. Did Joseph, who interpreted the dream, not commit a sin? No. 

F 42. Why not? Because he said: God alone can give the King the answer 
esired. 

43. What should we observe concerning dreams? We ought never to 
worry about them. 

44. Now if God should send you trouble, to whom should you have re- 
course? To God Himself. 

45. What did the first Christian Emperor, Constantine the Great, do in 
regard to superstition? He imposed a heavy punishment upon all those who 
practised it. 

46. What sentence has the Catholic Church always passed upon supersti- 
tion? She has always condemned it severely. 
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I will now conclude to-day’s instruction with the following ad- 
vice: Never listen to the silly and absurd gossip of superstitious 
people! Put all fear of ghosts, etc., out of your mind. The hours 
of the night are no more to be feared than the hours of the day. The 
spirits of the wicked are in hell, and even if they were upon earth 
we could not see them, for spirits are invisible. Live piously and 
virtuously, then you need fear no one. It is a shame for a 
man to be afraid, and a sin for a Christian to be superstitious. Re- 
member always the words of Scripture: “If God is for us, who 
can be against us?” 





XVIII. 


WITCHCRAFT, SACRILEGE, AND SIMONY. 


DEAR CHILDREN: In the last instruction we learned that we may 
sin against the worship and reverence due to God by idolatry, super- 
stition, witchcraft, sacrilege, and simony. The first two of these we 
have already explained; now let us take up the others. 

The Catechism asks: How do people become guilty of witch- 
craft? When they attempt, relying on the help of evil spirits, to 
find hidden treasures, to injure others, or to work wonderful things. 

Now, there are so-called conjurors and jugglers who, with the 
aid of physical skill and mechanical devices, perform many sur- 
prising tricks. But this is not witchcraft, being purely the natural 
effect of natural causes and operations, and these tricks can be 
learned by any one who is quick and persevering, just like any 
other trade. The witchcraft of which the Catechism speaks con- 
sists in the attempt, by using the help of the spirits, to find hidden 
treasures, to injure others, or to work wonderful things. 

The Catechism asks: What is sacrilege? Sacrilege is a profana- 
tion of holy things, of holy persons, or holy places, as, for instance, 
the unworthy reception of a sacrament, the ill treatment of per- 
sons consecrated to the service of God, the desecration of a church, 
of a sacred vessel, etc. 

In regard to the holy sacraments sacrilege is committed: 

(a) When they are wilfully invalidly administered. 

(b) When he who administers the sacrament is in mortal sin. 

(c) When a person in mortal sin receives a sacrament of the 
living. 
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Sacred vessels, such as the monstrance, the ciborium, the chalice, 
are not to be touched by the laity, even when not containing the 
Holy Eucharist. The holy oil, priestly vestments, all blessed 
articles, the statues of Christ and the saints, as well as the Holy 
Scriptures, are likewise considered as sacred. Whosoever treats 
these holy things improperly, profanes them, misuses them, renders 
himself guilty of sacrilege. King Baltassar caused the sacred ves- 
sels which his father had stolen from the Temple to be placed be- 
fore his guests, and they drank from them. God’s vengeance quickly 
followed. That same night Baltassar, the king, was slain, and 
Darius, the Mede, succeeded to the kingdom. 

Heliodorus, treasurer of the king of Antioch, went to Jerusalem 
to take possession of the moneys deposited in the treasury of the 
Temple. When he and his companion were about to commit this 
theft there appeared suddenly angels, who scourged the robbers 
and threw them to the ground. 

By persons consecrated to the service of God are understood bish- 
ops, priests, and all those who have been consecrated, or who have 
specially dedicated themselves to God, the members of religious 
orders therefore. It is a sacrilege to scorn such persons, to deride, 
strike, or otherwise ill use them. Jesus said of His apostles and 
disciples: ‘‘ Whosoever despises you, despises me, and he who de- 
spises me, despises him that sent me.” 

Holy places, consecrated to God, are churches, chapels, altars, 
cemeteries. Sacrilege is committed in them by breaking into them, 
robbing them, by rioting, by carousing, by committing immorality, 
or by shedding of blood within them, or by turning them unlawfully 
to profane use. 

In the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians we read: 
“Whosoever desecrates the Temple of God, him will God destroy.” 
To the places consecrated to God belong not only places actually 
devoted to the service of God, such as the interior of the Church, 
but also the sacristy, the bell tower, the vestibule, and other parts 
of the Church building. 

Let us now explain simony. The Catechism asks: When does 
a person commit simony? and answers: When he buys or sells 
spiritual things, preferments, and the like for money, or money’s 
worth as Simon the Magician attempted to do. 

The sin of simony takes its name from Simon the Magician. The 
Acts of the Apostles relate of him: “ When Simon saw that, by the 
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imposition of the hands of the apostles the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money, saying, Give me also this power, that on 
whomsoever I shall lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.” 
But Peter said to him: “ May thy money perish with thee: because 
thou hast esteemed the gift of God to be purchased with money.” 

Who are guilty of the sin of simony? 

1. Persons who buy or sell a spiritual office, spiritual property, 
or a spiritual matter connected therewith. 

2. Persons who give money or other gifts to the confessor with 
the intention of thereby obtaining more easily the unmerited abso- 
lution of grievous sins. 

3. The confessor who accepts such gifts. 

The sin of simony is punishable by excommunication. 

We will now take up the recapitulation of what we have learned 
to-day. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 
iL Of what have we spoken to-day? Of witchcraft, of sacrilege, and of 
What is witchcraft? Witchcraft is the endeavor, with the help of evil 
spirits, to find hidden treasures, to injure others, or to work wonderful things. 


3. Is conjuring and juggling, as ordinarily practised, the sin of witchcraft? 
No; it is not. 


4. Why not? Because it rests upon natural causes. 


5. In what does true witchcraft consist? It consists in the attempt to 
avail oneself of the help of evil spirits for material purposes. 


6. Can the evil spirits benefit any one? No; they can not. 

7. Why not? Because they have not the power. 

8. Who took this power away from them? Our divine Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Supposing, however, that the devil could help us, would he do so? No; 

he would not do so. 

10. Why would he not help us? Because he is man’s enemy. 

11. What kind of men desire treasures? The avaricious. 

12. What does Jesus teach us to pray for in the “Our Father”? Only 
for that which is necessary—our daily bread. 

13. What says Holy Writ of those who desire to become rich? Holy Writ 
says that they fall into Satan’s snares. 

14. What means are right and permissible in providing for the future? 
Industry and economy. 


15. What ought we to do concerning tales of witches, and the power for 
evil which they are said to possess? We ought to laugh at them, for there 
are neither witches nor ghosts. 

16. What is sacrilege? Sacrilege is a profanation of holy things, holy 
persons, or holy places. 

17. In regard to what objects, then, can a sacrilege be committed. In 
regard to things, persons, and places. 
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18. What are the holiest things of divine worship? The holy sacraments, 


19. How may a sacrilege be committed in regard to the sacraments? By 
being administered by one not lawfully ordained. 

20. How else? When he who dispenses the sacrament is in a state of 
mortal sin, or when one in the state of mortal sin receives a sacrament of 
the living. 

21. In what other way? When a person, having received the Sacred Host 
in Holy Communion, would purposely remove it from his mouth. 

22. What things are sacred? The sacred vessels, the monstrance, the 
chalice, the ciborium. 
= May lay persons touch these vessels? They are not allowed to touch 
them. 

24. Name some other holy things? The holy oil for baptism and for the 
sick, priestly vestments, statues of Christ and the saints, the Bible. 

25. When is a person guilty of a sacrilege in reference to these things? 
When one treats them in an unseemly manner, profanes them, or uses them 
for sinful or superstitious purposes. 

26. How did King Baltassar render himself guilty of a sacrilege? By 
placing before his guests the golden vessels that his father had stolen from 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and drinking from them. 

27. How did God punish this sacrilege? That very night King Baltassar 
was slain, and Darius the Mede inherited his kingdom. 

28. What did I tell you about Heliodorus? He was treasurer to the King 
of Antioch, and went to Jerusalem to take possession of the money deposited 
in the treasury of the Temple. As he and his companion were about to 
perpetrate this robbery, there appeared suddenly angels, who scourged the 
robbers and threw them to the ground. 

29. A sacrilege may also be committed upon consecrated persons. Mention 
some person of this class. Bishops, priests, and all those in religious orders. 

30. How may we become guilty of sacrilege in reference to these? By in- 
sulting, despising, ill treating, or striking them, or by depriving them of 
their means of support, etc. 

31. What said Jesus of His disciples? Jesus said: “ Whosoever despises 
you, despises me, and who so despises me, despises him that sent me.” 

32. Name some places sacred to God. Places sacred to God are churches, 
chapels, altars. 


33. How may we become guilty of sacrilege in places sacred to God? 
By breaking into them, robbing them, setting them on fire, by practising im- 
moral actions therein, eating and drinking therein, by acts of violence and by 
unlawfully turning them to profane use. 

34. What did Jesus do to the buyers and sellers in the Temple? He 
drove them from the Temple with a scourge. 

35. What must be done when a church is profaned by the shedding of 
blood? It must be reconsecrated. 

36. What is simony? When a person buys or sells spiritual things, prefer- 
ments, and the like, for money, or money’s worth, as Simon the Magician at- 
tempted to do. 

37. What did Simon the Magician do? He wanted to buy of the apostles 
the power to give the Holy Ghost. 

38. Who are guilty of the sin of simony? Persons who buy or sell 
spiritual preferments, and the like. 

39. Who else? Persons who bring money or presents to the confessor 
that they may the more easily obtain the forgiveness of their sins. 

40. What penalty is placed upon the sin of simony? The ban of excom- 
munication. 
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In the application of this lesson let me impress three things upon 
your mind: 1. We should not neglect to awaken daily the three 
Divine virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, for these are the three 
chief or fundamental virtues. The virtue of faith incites us to 
subject our understanding to the judgment of the Church. Hope 
teaches us to look confidently into the future with the firm con- 
viction that God will not permit anything to happen to us that is 
not for our good. The love of God urges us to reverence God 
and avoid sin. By these three Divine virtues God is worshipped 
interiorly. 

We must, however, worship Him also exteriorly by a diligent 
attendance at Divine service, and by a respectful behavior in 
church. He who prays remains always united to God, and who so 
is united to God here in this earthly life will also be united with 
Him in eternity. Whoever is united with God by prayer will 
assuredly not desire any union with the evil spirit. 

Every day, therefore, you should begin the day with prayer to 
God. Then you will end every day, every week, every month, and, 
indeed, your whole life with God. 





pis a 
THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


DEAR CHILDREN: To-day we are to treat of the second com- 
mandment of God: “ Thou shall not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.” In other words, this means thou shalt not pro- 
nounce the name of God in vain. The Catechism asks: “ What does 
the second commandment forbid?” The answer is: It forbids the 
profanation of the Divine name. By this we are to understand 
not only the name of God, but also those names which refer to God, 
for instance: Supreme Being, Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, King 
of Kings, Lord of Hosts, the Eternal, the Most Holy, the Almighty, 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity, the name Jesus, etc. Further, 
this commandment obliges us to reverence that which God has 
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sanctified and which is associated with the service of God, such 
as the Holy Sacraments, Holy Scripture, the Church, the Christian 
faith, divine service, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the angels, the saints, 
all priests as ministers of God, the churches, and altars. How 
do we desecrate the name of God? 

. By irreverently pronouncing it. 

. By deriding religion. 

. By blasphemy. 

. By swearing and cursing. 

. By breaking vows. 

How do we sin by irreverently pronouncing God’s Holy Name? 
By pronouncing the name of God, of our Saviour, etc., lightly, 
without reverence, in anger or in jest. We speak with respect 
of our parents, superiors, and in general of all honorable people, 
even during their absence. Should we not do this all the more of the 
omnipresent God? Should we not speak reverently of Him and of 
all that is sanctified by Him? 

How do we sin by deriding religion? By jesting or scoffing at 
religion, and at the rites and ceremonies of the Church. This can be 
done not only in our speech, but also by means of pictures, writings, 
theatrical performances, in fact, upon all occasions where the usages 
of the Church are imitated for the purpose of casting ridicule upon 
her. When, therefore, the priestly office is imitated in a ridiculous 
manner ; when that which is sacred and that which pertains to the 
service of God and to the veneration of the saints is made fun of 
by jests and jokes, this commandment is violated. 

What is blasphemy? Blasphemy is contemptuous and abusive 
language uttered against God, the saints, or holy things. Who- 
ever, therefore, says or does anything in contempt of God, of 
His saints or holy things is guilty of blasphemy. This may be 
done in three ways: in thought, word, and deed. 

(a) In thought, because, according to the words of Scripture, 
we can blaspheme God in our hearts. “ The fool says in his heart, 
there is no God.” Blasphemous thoughts are only then a sin when 
we dwell upon them with pleasure, and do not drive them from 
our minds. Blasphemous thoughts which arise in our minds against 
our will are temptations, but not sins. 

(b) Blasphemy is committed in words when we make use of ex- 
pressions whereby we cast ignominy upon God, upon Christ, His 
saints, the Holy Sacraments, or things consecrated to God. In 
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the Old Law such blasphemous expressions were punished by death. 
“He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying, let him die; 
all the multitude shall stone him” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

(c) God is blasphemed by deed when we do something whereby 
God or things consecrated to Him are reviled; if, for instance, 
through hatred of God some one would destroy a crucifix, tread the 
cross under foot, etc. This threefold manner of blaspheming God 
may be committed either indirectly or directly. 

Blasphemy is committed directly in the following manner: 

1. When something is imputed to God which is not and can 
not be true, as, for instance, injustice, indifference toward His 
creatures, or even sin. 

2. When His perfections, His omnipotence, eternity, omniscience, 
sanctity, etc., are denied. 

3. When the belief in a Divine perfection is made dependent 
upon an accidental condition; if one would say, for instance: “ If 
God does not instantly punish this crime, I do not believe that He 
is just.” 

4. When we attribute a quality to men which belongs to God 
only. Thus did the people of Tyre and Sidon flatter King Herod 
with proclaiming that he had spoken like a god, and not as a man. 

Blasphemy may be committed indirectly when we express our- 
selves contemptuously against creatures as instruments of God, 
particularly against things which are closely related to God; for 
instance, against our holy religion, the sacraments, against Divine 
worship, against the saints, and Holy Scripture. Nestorius, for 
instance, committed blasphemy by teaching that we ought not to 
call Mary the Mother of God. This sin is also committed by 
those who ridicule indulgences and other institutions of the 
Church. 

Blasphemy is a grievous sin, and will be punished severely by 
God. The higher a man’s dignity is upon earth, the greater is 
our crime if we attack his honor and good name. How great, 
then, must the guilt of blasphemy be if by the same the King of 
Kings, the Lord of heaven and earth is attacked? While other 
sins arise from ignorance, the sin of blasphemy springs from a 
malice which is the devil’s own (St. Bernard). 

Nothing is more heinous than blasphemy; for while other sins, 
for instance, avarice, sensuality, drunkenness, seek out that which is 
here below, the sin of blasphemy directs its attack upon that which 
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is in heaven above (St. Jerome). The blasphemer is, so to say, an 
assassin of God, for he would injure or annihilate God; he is more 
wicked than the devils themselves, for he is the recipient of God’s 
grace and benevolence, while the devils blaspheme God on account 
of sufferings with which His justice has visited them. The eyil 
spirits hurt no one by their blasphemies. Man, however, scandalizes 
his fellow men, and by his bad example draws many to destruction, 
In Holy Writ there are many dreadful examples given us of the 
chastisements inflicted for blasphemy. Because of blasphemy, 
of which King Sennacherib of Assyria had made himself guilty, 
God destroyed in one night 185,000 men of the King’s army, the 
King perishing later by the hand of his son. When Nicanor blas- 
phemed God, Judas Machabeus at the Divine command ordered his 
head and hand cut off, and the tongue cut out of his mouth (II. 
Mach. xv. 35). Herod, who took pleasure in the blasphemous 
flattery that he had spoken not as man, but as God, was eaten up 
alive by worms. Arius, the arch-heretic, who denied the Divinity 
of Christ, burst asunder. Nestorius fell into decay whilst still 
living. His tongue, the instrument of his blasphemies, was eaten 
by worms, and he perished miserably by a fall from his horse. 

According to the old penitential discipline, the following ecclesi- 
astical penalties were prescribed for blasphemers: The penitent 
had to stand at the door of the Church for seven consecutive Sun- 
days during Divine service, on the last of these Sundays without 
the upper garment, barefoot, and with a rope around the neck. On 
each Friday of these seven weeks he was compelled to fast upon 
bread and water. He was forbidden to enter a Church during the 
whole of this penitential time, and upon each of the seven Sundays 
had to feed poor persons according to his means. If he would not 
subject himself to this penance, he was to be denied the privilege 
of visiting a Church for all time, and at his death was refused 
Christian burial. 

The civil laws also have punished blasphemy severely. Louis 
IX., King of France, condemned a convicted blasphemer to have 
his tongue pierced with a red hot iron. Henry II., of France, com- 
manded a blasphemer to be punished with death, like a murderer. 
But even if a blasphemer should escape punishment in this life, he 
will certainly be punished for his crime in the next life. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what did we speak to-day in our instruction? Of the second com- 
smandment. 

2. What is the second commandment? Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain. 

3. What does the second commandment forbid? It forbids the profana- 
tion of the divine name. 

4. What do we understand by this? It forbids the profanation of all names 
applying to God and referring to God, and also of things and persons con- 
nected with the service of God. 

5. Mention such names. Supreme Being, Creator, King of Kings, Lord 
of Hosts, the Eternal, the Most Holy, the Almighty, the name of the Most 
Holy Trinity, the name of Jesus. 

6. Name some things and persons connected with God and His holy ser- 
vice. The holy sacraments, the word of God, the Bible, the decrees of the 
Church, the Church herself, divine service, the angels, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the saints, the priests as ministers of God, churches and altars. 

7. What does God demand of us in the second commandment? God de- 
mands that we should have reverence for Himself and all things and per- 
sons that are consecrated to Him. aw 

8. What desecrates the name of God? 1. Pronouncing it irreverently. 
2. Deriding religion. 3. Blasphemy. 4. Sinful cursing and swearing. 5. 
Breaking vows. 

9. How do we sin by irreverently pronouncing the holy name of God? 
By pronouncing the name of God, the name of Jesus, or other holy names, 
lightly, without reverence, in anger or in jest. 

10. How are we supposed to speak of our parents and superiors in their 
absence? With respect. 

11. How should we speak then of the omnipresent God? With still greater 
reverence. 

12. How do we sin by deriding religion? By ridiculing, jesting, and 
scoffing at religion and religious ceremonies. 

13. In what further manner can we commit the sin of deriding religion? 
By means of writings and pictures, theatrical performances, and all other 
acts intended to mock the usages of the Church. 

14. What is always connected with this kind of mockery? Blasphemy. 

15. What is blasphemy? Blasphemy is contemptuous and abusive language 
uttered against God, the saints, and holy things. 

16. In how many different ways can we commit this sin of blasphemy? 
In three ways: In thought, in word, and in deed. 

17. By what quotation from Scripture can you prove that we may sin by 
blaspheming in thought? By the quotation: “The fool says in his heart, 
there is no God.” 

18. When do we commit blasphemy in words? When we use words 
_ show contempt for God, Christ, the saints, the sacraments, or holy 
things. 

19. What punishment was fixed for blasphemy in the Old Testament? 
The punishment of death. 
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20. How is this expressed in the Holy Scriptures? “He that blas he 
the name of the Lord dying, let him die; all the multitudes shall sme him 
21. How can we commit blasphemy by our actions? By doing somethj 
— God, the saints, or things consecrated to God, are derided or dan 

crated. 
22. What example have I given you? If, through hatred of God or 
His saints, one should destroy the crucifix, tread the cross under foot, etc. 


23. In how many ways can blasphemy be committed? In two ways, di- 
rectly and indirectly. 


_ 24. When is blasphemy committed directly? When the honor of God 
is directly assailed and derided: 

_ 25. How many instances have I mentioned to you regarding this? Four 
instances, 

26. Which was the first instance? When something is imputed to God 
which is not and can not be true. 

27. For instance? Injustice, indifference toward His creatures, sin. 
Py Name the second instance? Denial of perfections which belong to 
od. 

29. What would this make of God? An imperfect creature. 

30. Name the third instance? Making the belief in a divine perfection 
dependent upon an accidental condition. 

31. For instance? If some one would say; If God does not instantly 
punish this crime, I will not believe in His justice. 


32. What was the fourth instance? Attributing a quality to men which 
belongs to God only. 


33. Can you name an example of this last instance? Herodes. 

34. In what way? The people of Tyre and Sidon flattered him by saying 
that he had spoken like a god and not like a man. 

35. How is blasphemy committed indirectly? When we express ourselves 
contemptuously against creatures as instruments of God, particularly against 
things which are closely related to God. 

36. Name such things? Our holy religion, the sacraments, divine worship, 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the saints, Holy Scripture, etc. 

37. How did Nestorius commit the sin of blasphemy? He taught that we 
ought not to call Mary the Mother of God. 


38. Is blasphemy a grievous or a venial sin? Blasphemy is an extremely 
grievous sin. 

39. Why is it an extremely grievous sin? Because by it the King of 
Kings, the Lord of heaven and earth is attacked. 

40. Whilst other sins arise from ignorance, the sin of blasphemy springs 
in reality from what? From malice. 

41. Is the blasphemer like unto the devil? Yes; he even does more harm 
than the devil. 

42. For what reason? Because the devil hurts nobody by his blasphemy; 
man, however, scandalizes by his sin his fellow men and draws many to 
destruction. 

43. What will happen to the blasphemer? He will be severely punished. 

44. What did I tell you of the blasphemous King Sennacherib? God de- 
stroyed in one night 185,000 of his men, and he himself later on was slain 
by his own son. 

45. What severe punishment was meted out to the blasphemer Nicanor? 
Judas Machabeus ordered his head and hand cut off, and his tongue cut out. 
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6. How was Herod punished because he accepted with pleasure a blas- 
phemous flattery? He was eaten alive by worms. 


47. What terrible lot happened to the blasphemer Nestorius? He fell 
into decay while still alive. His tongue was eaten by worms, and he died 
by a fall from his horse. 

48. What severe ecclesiastical penalty was formerly set upon the sin of 
blasphemy? The penitent had to stand at the door of the church for seven 
consecutive Sundays, during divine service; on the last Sunday, without 
upper garment, barefooted, and with a rope around the neck. 


49. And what happened if he did not submit to this severe punishment? 
He was denied the privilege of visiting a church for all time, and at his death 
he was refused Christian burial. 


so. Has the civil law punished blasphemy? It has. 

51. What did King Louis IX. of France order to be done to blasphemers? 
He ordered that a convicted blasphemer should have his tongue pierced with 
a red-hot iron. 

52. How did Henry II. of France have blasphemers punished? He had 
them punished by death. 


Not the fear of punishment alone, however, should keep you from 
the grievous sin of blasphemy, but more so your love for God. It is an 
atrocious thing for weak, wicked man to rise against his God, against 
his most loving benefactor, the sinner against his just, stern, and 
all-powerful Judge. May none of you, therefore, ever fall into the 
sin of blasphemy. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED.) 


I. The Holy Father establishes a council for the preservation 
of the faith. 
II. From the S. Poenitentiaria Apostolica. 
Doubts regarding jurisdiction solved. 
III. From the S. C. of the Council. 
The profession of faith to be made by parish priests. 
IV. From the S. C. of Rites. 
Chaplains to the Christian Brothers. 
V. From the S. C. of Indulgences. 
(a) The privileged altar. 
(b) A new archconfraternity in honor of the B. V. M., 
S. Augustine and S. Monica. 
VI. From the S. C. of Briefs. 
The shrine of the B. V. at Pompeii raised to the dignity 
of a minor basilica. 


VII. From the Secretariate of State. 
A new Theological Faculty erected. 





MOTU PROPRIO QUO INSTUITUITUR CONSILIUM PRO OPERE 
CONSERVATIONIS FIDEI. 


Litteras ante annos duos dedimus ad virum Eminentissimum vice Nostra 
Romae fungentem, quibus effrenatam licentiam adsertoribus haeresum ipsa 
in Urbe permitti dolebamus. Hanc enim civitatem catholici nominis princi- 
pem Divina Providentia constituit, unamque delegit ex omnibus unde in 
universum terrarum orbem, quemadmodum tot saecula factum potestate libera 
est, evangelicae doctrinae lumen diffunderetur. Quod quidem nobilissimum 
planeque divinum Romanae Sedis officium aperte declarat quam sit iniquum 
et quanto cum discrimine coniunctum ut templa haec et scholae ab haeresum 
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propagatoribus aperiantur, pravis infensisque opinionibus Nostro in grege 
disseminandis. Ut hisce igitur novis incommodis quantum quidem erat in 
Nobis, occurreremus, recens opus Praeservationis Fidei, quod Nostris consiliis 
ac studiis fuerat excitatum, libentissime probavimus. Verum accrescunt 
misere in dies pericula et damna, ob eamque rem Apostolicae sollicitudinis 
caritate impulsi, laudatum opus firmiore instruere praesidio statuimus ac 
deliberavimus, peculiare consilium S. R. E. Cardinalium eidem moderando 
praeficientes. Hinc sane Curiones Urbani, quorum navitati vel maxime hac 
in re confidimus, maiora habebunt adiumenta ad sacerdotii partes cumulate 
omnique cum fructu explendas; hinc etiam animos ad maiora praestanda 
egregii viri sument, qui nomen ad hoc usque tempus amplificando operi magna 
cum laude dederunt. a Meehan 

Quamobrem praesenti Motu-proprio Consilium seu Commissionem instituimus 
Operi Praeservationis Fidei moderando ac promovendo. Haec autem Com- 
missio e nonnullis, quos Pontifex designaverit, S. R. E. Cardinalibus con- 
stabit; eligimus vero primos. 

Seraphinum Cretoni. 

Franciscum De Paula Cassetta. 

Petrum Respighi. 

Sebastianum Martinelli. 

Iosephum Calasanctium Vives. 

Quibus autem muneribus atque officiis supradictum Consilium incumbere 
debeat, quibusque regendum sit legibus proprio documento praescribimus. 

Haec interim decreta rata et firma consistere auctoritate Nostra volumus 
et iubemus. 

Datum Romae apud sanctum Petrum die vicesima quinta Novembris 1902, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno vicesimo quinto. 

LEO PP. XIII. 


SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 
DUBIA. 


Titio, Sacerdoti approbato ad audiendas Confessiones, non raro contingit 
Confessiones excipere regularium variorum Ordinum. Quare, quo prudentiore 
agat ratione, ab hoc sacro Tribunali enixe postulat solutionem dubiorum quae 
statim proponuntur hic infra: 

Caius, Sacerdos regularis, sub vesperum accessit ad Titium, facturus 
exomologesim. Interrogatus de recepta a Superiore facultate, respondit Supe- 
riorem domo abesse nec eodem reversurum die, nullum autem alium in 
Conventu adesse praesentem Sacerdotem. Potuitne, in hac domestici Con- 
fessarii inopia, a Titio valide et licite absolvi? 

II. Inter facultates quas S. Poenitentiaria pro foro interno cum Con- 
fessariis communicare solet, legitur, N. VIII, facultas “ absolvendi religiosos 
cuiuscumque Ordinis, dummodo apud te legitimam habuerint licentiam pera- 
gendi Confessionem sacramentalem. . . . etiam a casibus et censuris in 
sua religione reservatis.” Valetne illa facultas ad casus quolibet modo 
reservatos? Soliti enim sunt in religionibus casus reservari alii Superiori im- 
mediato, alii Provinciali, alii Generali. Istas tamen observare distinctiones 
Confessario extraneo valde fuerit difficile. Suadet igitur expeditus facultatis 
usu, ut omnes comprehendat casus religionis proprios. Prudens ceterum 
Confessarius non omittet ea imperare quibus Ordinis bono vel iuri satis sit 
cautum. 

III. Utrum Confessario regulari praefata facultate uti liceat, cum Con- 
fessionem excipit religiosi eiusdem Ordinis, ad quem pertinet ipse, ita ut in 
reservata proprii Ordinis polleat iurisdictione non formaliter a Superiore 
accepta, an contra coerceatur usus ad religiosos extraneos? 

IV. Utrum Superior qui Confessionem permittit, addita conditione, v. gr.: 
“Dummodo pro reservatis serves Ordinis consuetudinem,” impedire valeat. 
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praefatae facultatis usum: an contra, semel concessa confitendi licentia, electyg 
Confessarius habeat, vi facultatis Poenitentiariae, potestatem in reservata q 
voluntate Superioris plane independentem? 

Num dicta n. IV. omnino transferenda sint in religiosum itinerantem 
qui ad adeundum Confessarium extraneum expressa Superioris facultate non 
habuit opus? 

Sacra Poenitentiaria, mature perpensis expositis, ad proposita dubia re. 
spondet: ad Ium. Si Superior domus aliique Confessarii tamdiu absint, saltem 
per unum diem, ut grave sit religioso poenitenti toto eo tempore carere abso- 
lutione sacramentali, is licite et valide absolvitur ab extraneo Confessario 
idoneo, h. e approbato.—Ad IIum. Afirmative—Ad IIIum. Dummodo Con- 
fessarius regularis approbatus sit ad recipiendam Confessionem religiosi pro- 
prii Ordinis, Affirmative ad primam partem, Negative ad secundam.—Ad 
1Vum. Negative ad primam partem. Affirmative ad secundam.—Ad Vum. Sj 
Confessarius extraneus habeat a S. Sede facultatem absolvendi religiosos a 
casibus reservatis in eorum Ordine, Afirmative, secus, Negative. 

Datum Romae, in Sacra Poenitentiaria, die 14 Maii 1902. 

B. POMPILI, S. P. Datarius, 
I. PALICA, S. P. Subst. 
L. > S. 


E S. CONG. CONCILII. 
IL 
DUBIUM CIRCA FIDEI PROFESSIONEM EMITTENDAM. 
Rme, Dne. uti frater: 


Postulato, in novissima Tua relatione status istius dioecesis exhibito, 
quoad, fidei professionem a parochis emittendam, E.mi Patres rescribendum 
censuerunt: Detur responsum uti in una Tirasonen. - Visitationis SS. Liminum, 
diei 11 maii 1782, ad I dubium, quod sic se habet: “ An obtinentes beneficium 
cum cura animarum, dignitates et canonicatus in ecclesiis metropolitanis vel 
cathedralibus satisfaciant praecepto S. Concilii Tr. sess. 24, c. 12 de ref, 
si professionem fidei emittant post susceptam institutionem vel collationem 
et antequam in possessionem immittantur in casu, etc. Resp. Affirmative.” 
Idque Tibi notificari voluerunt, prout per praesentes exequor. 

Interim debito cum obsequio me profiteor. 

A. T.—Romae, 23 aprilis 1902.—Zamoren. R.mo Episcopo. 


Uti fr. 
A. Card. DI PIETRO, Praef. 
B. Arco. NAZIANZEN., Secret. 


E. S. C. RITUUM. 
CONGREGATIONIS FRATRUM SCHOLARUM CHRISTIANARUM. 
DUBUIM QUOAD CAPELLANOS EJUSDEM CONGREGATIONIS. 


R. Fr. Robustianus, Procurator Generalis Fratum Scholarum Christianarum 
a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione insequentium dubiorum solutionem humil- 
lime expetevit: nimirum: 

Ex concessione Apostolica, Congregationi Fratrum Scholarum Christiana- 
rum indultum est, ut festum Sancti Joannis Baptistae de la Salle, eiusdem 
Congregationis Institutoris, sub ritu duplici primae classis cum Octava reco- 
latur cum Officio ac Missa propriis. Quum autem Fratres memorati Instituti 
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ad recitandas horas canonicas minime teneantur, et apud se habeant vel fixos 
capellanos, qui a Rmo. Ordinario designati, sunt addicti ipsorum domibus 
ad obeunda munera muinisteri ecclesiastici, vel etiam Sacerdotes, qui alicui 
paroeciae, veluti coadiutores, operam navantes, aut ecclesiastico aliquo bene- 
ficio fruentes, locum tenent capellani in domibus Fratrum, et sacras functiones 
ibidem explent, et Sacramenta administrant, hinc quaeritur : 

An supradicti capellani fixi, vel Sacerdotes vices capellani gerentes, tenean- 
tur ad recitationem Officii proprii eidem Congregationi concessi in festo et 
per Octavam S. Joannis Baptistae de la Salle? ree 7 
Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, ex- 
quisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, reque mature perpensa, rescribendum 


censuit: as 
Nec primos, nec alteros capellanos tenert in casu. 


t ita rescripsit. Die 23 ianuarii 1903. 
sill S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 


.§ S. 
Lt *« D. Panict, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


S. CONGREGATIO INDULGENTIARUM. 
CORTONENSIS. 
DUBIA CIRCA ALTARE PRIVILEGIATUM. 


Cum aliquod dubium circa naturam Altaris privilegiati existentis in Ora- 
torio Sororum a Sacris Stigmatibus, Cortonae degentium, obortum fuerit, eo 
quod esset ligneum, et nullo modo parieti firmatum, huic S. Congregationi 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae sequentia dubia solvenda sunt 
exhibita : 

I. An lapis simpliciter consecratus, quem Altare portatile seu viaticum 
vocant, privilegio gaudere possit? 

II. Est ne necessarium ut Altare sit fixum stricto senso liturgico (scilicet 
ex toto lapideum et cuius mensa unico tantum constet lapide immediate 
stipitibus coniuncto et consecratum), ad hoc ut privilegio decorari valeat? 

III. An sufficiat ut sit etiam ligneum, muro minime firmatum, cum lapide 
in medio mensae consecrato, et alicui Sancto specialiter dicatum? 

Emi. ac Rmi. PP. in Vaticano Palatio coadunati propositis dubiis re- 
sponderunt, die 15 Iulii 1902. 

Ad I. Negative. 

Ad II. Negative, 

Ad III. Affirmative. 

De quibus facta relatione SSmo. D. N. Leoni Pp. XIII., in Audientia habita 
ab infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto, die 18 Iulii eiusdem anni, Sanctitas Sua 
Emorum. Patrum resolutiones ratas habuit et confirmavit. 

Datum Romae, ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis, die 18 Iulii 1902. 

S. Card CRETONI, Praef. 
L.S. Pro R. P. D. Francisco, Archiep. Amiden., Secret. 
Tos. M. Can. CosE.u1, Substit. 


COMMENTARIUM. 


Cum hoc Decretum S. C. Indulgentiarum ad Liturgiam non parvum re- 
spectum habeat, hic lectoribus nostris proferre curavimus. Clarissima est 
profecto eius dispositio. Ut ergo altare privilegiatum esse possit, hodie, non 
tantum sufficit ut sit ligneum cum lapide sacro in medio mensae, sed non 
amplius requiritur quod parieti affixum immobiliter sit. 

Antea enim, ut videre est in collectione Prinzivalli (decr. 20 Martii 1846, 
". 574) et apud Acta S. Sedis (Vol. 3, p. 99), altare privilegiatum, ut indul- 
gentiis gauderet, firmum seu fixum esse oportebat, muro vel pavimento im- 
mobiliter. Hanc itaque S. Indulg. C. dispositionem moderavit, et quodque 
altare, nunc privilegiatum esse potest. 
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Verumtamen ex responsione ad primum dubium, prout et ex tertio quaesito 
in quo dicitur: et alicui Sancto specialiter dicato, deducitur ferme, quod, ut sit 
privilegiatum, altare debeat continuo et semper erectum stare; quia altare 
quod huc vel illuc erigitur ob aliquam causam momentaneam, esset simpliciter 
ara portatilis, et non bene dici posset alicui Sancto specialiter dicatum; quae 
locutio adamussim valet pro quocumque altari, etiam muro vel pavimento 
non adhaererenti, quod tamen ex destinatione sua numquam e suo loco mo- 
vetur, et Sancto alicui specialiter sit dictatum. 


E S. C. INDULGENTIARUM. 


SUMMARIUM INDULGENTIARUM _ARCHICONFRATERNITATI 
CINCTURAE B. M. V. MATRIS CONSOLATIONIS S. AUGUSTINI 
ET S. MONICAE CONCESSARUM. 


4 
Indulgentiae Plenariae. 


Omnibus utriusque sexus Christifidelibus vere poenitentibus, confessis ac 
S. Synaxi refectis: ; ; ; 
1. Die quo nomen dederint Archiconfraternitati. Omnibus sodalibus: 


2; _ oe Nativitatis 
3. Epiphaniae ia 
4. Paschatis D. N. Iesu Christi. 
5. Adscensionis 
6. In solemnitate Corporis Christi. 

7. In festo Pentecostes. 

8. In festo Nativitatis 

9. Annuntiationis 

10. Purificationis B. M. V. 

11. Assumptionis 

12. Immaculatae Conceptionis 

13. In festo B. M. V. Matris Consolationis. 

14. S. Michaelis Archangeli. 

15. S. Ioannis Baptistae. 

16. S. Ioseph Sponsi B. M. V. 

17. SS. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 

18. S. Augustini Ep. et Doct. 

19. S. Monicae Vid. 

20. Omnium Sanctorum. 

21. In Commemoratione fidelium defunctorum Ordinis S. Augustini et Con- 
fraternitatis, iis tantum applicabilis. 

22. Dominica 1a Adventus. 

23. Dominica 1a Quadragesimae. 

24. Dominica 4a Quadragesimae. 

25. Feria V. Maioris Hebdomadae, dummodo praefatis diebus vere poeni- 
tentis, confessi, ac S. Synaxi refecti ad mentem Summi Pontificis oraverint. 

26. Dominica quarta uniuscuiusque mensis, si, uti supra dispositi, devote 
interfuerint processioni quae dicta Dominica in ecclesiis Ordinis seu Con- 
fraternitatis fieri solet. 

Sodales, quoties, uti supra item dispositi, a primis Vesperis usque ad occasum 
solis sequentium dierum, idest: 

27. Diei festi Nativitatis B. M. V. et. 

28. Dominicae festum S. Nicolai a Tolentino immediate sequentis, altare 
vel capellam Archiconfraternitatis visitaverint et ad mentem Summi Pontificis 
oraverint, toties plenariam Indulgentiam lucrabuntur. 

29. Tandem in mortis articulo item plenariam, si uti supra dispositi vel 
saltem contriti SSmum. Iesu Nomen ore si potuerint, sin minus corde in- 
vocaverint. 
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II. 
Indulgentiae stationales. 


Sodales, singulis diebus in Missali Romano descriptis, si ecclesiam Ordinis 

S, Augustini vel altare Confraternitatis visitaverint, omnes Indulgentias con- 

sequuntur, quas lucrarentur si ecclesias Urbis pro dictis stationibus designa- 

; tas, iisdem diebus visitarent, dummodo cetera, quae ad has indulgentias 
jucrandas iniuncta sunt pietatis opera, rite praestiterint. 


II. 
Indulgentiae VII. eclesiarum., 


Sodales qui septem altaria in ecclesiis Ordinis S. Augustini ad hoc designata 
visitaverint, easdem Indulgentias lucrantur, quas consequerentur visitando 
septem ecclesias intra vel extra Urbem. 


IV. 
Indulgentiae partiales. 


A. Decem annorum totidemque quadragenarum: 

1. In omnibus festis D. N. Jesu Christi, quae per totam Ecclesiam cele- 
brantur, et eorum octavis; 

2. In omnibus festis Sanctae Dei Genitricis, quae in tota Ecclesia pariter 
celebrantur, et eorum octavis; 

3. In omnibus festis SS. Apostolorum et Evangelistarum ; 

4. In festo S. Ioannis Baptistae ; 

5. In festo S. Iosephi Sponsi B. M. V. 

6. In solemnitate Omnium Sanctorum; 

Dummodo dictis diebus corde saltem contrito ac devote ecclesiam Ordinis 
seu altare Confraternitatis visitaverint et aliquo temporis spatio oraverint. 

B. Septem annorum totidemque quadragenarum: 

1. In festo S. Augustini Ep. Doct. ; 

2. In festo S. Monicae Vid.; si eadem pia opera praestiterint. 

3. Item sodalibus qui assistunt orationi serotinae, quae quotidie fit in Or- 
dinis ecclesiis; aut seorsim orationem seu collectam pro Ecclesia et pro Papa, 
aut etiam Salve Regina recitabunt. 

C. Bis centum dierum: 

Quoties sodales divinis interveniunt servitiis, quae in oratorio vel capella 
Confraternitatis ordinarie fiunt; aut adsunt congregationibus et orationibus 
quae inibi fieri consueverunt. 

D. Centum dierum: 

Quoties sodales aliquod opus pietatis vel caritatis exercuerint. 


¥. 
Indulgentiae pro recitatione. 
Coronulae B. M. V. de Consolatione. 





1. Sodales quoties integram coronulam corde saltem contrito ac devote 
recitaverint, lucrantur indulgentiam 


Centum dierum 


pro qualibet oratione dominica et angelica salutatione. 

2. Quoties vero eadem coronula recitetur: 

a) in ecclesiis ubi Confraternitas canonice erecta reperitur: 

b) in festo B. M. V. Matris Consolationis, aut in singulis diebus octavae 
eiusdem festi, sodales lucrantur pariter pro quolibet Pater noster vel qualibet 
Ave Maria indulgentiam. 
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Bis centum dierum. 


3. Sodales qui coronulam quater in hebdomada recitare solent, plenariay, 
indulgentiam semel in anno, die eorum arbitrio eligendo, lucrari valent, dum- 
modo vere poenitentes et confessi S. Synaxin sumpserint atque eamdem coro- 
nulam recitaverint. 

4. Item plenariam lucrantur sodales qui per integrum mensem, die, cuiusque 
arbitrio eligenda, vere poenitentes, confessi ac S. Mensa refecti ad mentem 
Summi Pontificis oraverint. 

Omnes et singulae indulgentiae in praesenti elencho recensitatae, excepta 
tamen plenaria in mortis articulo lucranda, animabus quoque in purgatorio 
degentibus sunt applicabiles. 


VI. 


Privilegium et Indulta. 


1. Missae omnes in quocumque altari pro defunctis sodalibus celebratae, 
privilegio gaudent perinde ac si in altari privilegiato celebratae fuissent. 

2. Sodales qui degunt in locis ubi ecclesia Ordinis S. Augustini desit, omnes 
indulgentias lucrari valent quas consequerentur dictam ecclesiam visitando, 
si, ceteris operibus iniunctis positis, altare Confraternitatis vel, hoc etiam 
deficiente, parochialem suam ecclesiam visitaverint. 

3. Sodales qui in Collegiis, Seminariis aliisque Communitatibus degunt, 
lucrari valent indulgentias Sodalitati proprias privatum respectivae domus 
sacellum loco ecclesiae Ordinis vel Confraternitatis visitando, ceteris adim- 
pletis conditionibus. 


DECRETUM. 


Quum Prior Generalis Ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustini, ad omne dubium 
e medio tollendum de indulgentiis olim concessis Sodalibus Archiconfrater- 
nitatis Cincturae B. M. V. Matris Consolationis, S. Augustini et S. Monicae, 
novum earundem indulgentiarum indicem huic S. Cong.ni Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae approbandum subiecerit : eadem S. Congregatio 
quibusdam ex suis Consultoribus illum examinandum dedit. Ii vero eiusdem 
accurato peracto examine, quum in eo nonnullas indulgentias delendas, alias 
addendas, aliasque iuxta hodiernam praxim moderandas esse duxerint, novum 
indicem, qui superius prostat, proposuerunt. Sacra vero Congregatio,vigore 
facultatum a SS. D.no N.ro Leone Pp. XIII sibi specialiter tributarum, ex 
indulgentiis in superiore indice insertis, alias denuo confirmare, alias vero 
benigne concedere dignata est; simulque edixit, ut, quibuscumque aliis indul- 
gentis abrogatis seu revocatis, praefata Archisodalitas in posterum iis tan- 
tummodo perfrui valeat, quae in memorato indice recensentur. 

Datum Romae ex Secria. eiusdem Sacrae Congregationis die 17 decembris 


1902. 
Ls SERAPHINUS Card. CRETONI, Praef. 


> Franciscus Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., Secretar. 
E S. C. BREVIUM. 


I 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE QUIBUS SANCTUARIUM B. MARIAE 
VIRGINIS DE ROSARIO IN VALLE POMPEIA AD DIGNITATEM 
BASILICAE MINORIS EVEHITUR. 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. 


Iam nemini dubium esse potest, quin dives in misericordia Deus, qui omnia 
nos habere voluit per Mariam, templum augustum in valle Pompeia positum 
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yoluerit esse locum, ubi Virgo Genitrix sua semper et in precibus et in optatis 
et in votis exorantibus fidelibus occurreret, suorumque munerum thesaurum eis 
ibi aperiret atque effunderet. Id siquidem luculente testantur tabellae et vota, 
quae in gratiarum actionem suspensa templo dependent ; testantur susceptae 
undequaque ad Sanctuarium peregrinationes magna frequentia; testatur fons 
nunquam exhaustus catholicae liberalitatis, qua illud brevi annorum spatio 
fuit inchoatum et nunc est quasi absolutum. Praetermittimus autem omne 
genus ornamenta, quibus munificentia mirabili_ ad maiorem Virginis gloriam 
est adauctum, et catholicae caritatis aedificationes, quae circa templum ad 
pueros puellasque, parentum solatio destitutos, recipiendos alendos sunt ex- 
tructae. Nos sub ipsa Nostri Pontificatus exordia ad Vallem Pompeiam 
quasi ad spectaculum pietatis et fidei in populo christiano, Deo volente, re- 
viviscentis oculos et cogitationes convertimus, et non semel Nostras de eodem 
Sanctuario sollicitudines curasque significavimus vel quum idem sacris muneri- 
bus privilegiisque augeremus, vel quum templi auctoribus et curatoribus be- 
nevolentiae Nostrae deferremus testimonia. Nunc vero ut magis cognitum 
perspectumque sit qua voluntate quantoque studio illud B. M. V. a Sanctissimo 
Rosario Sanctuarium prosequamur, instantibus eiusdem festis anniversariis, 
maiori illud titulo et dignitate decorandum censuimus. Quapropter, quod 
bonum, felix, fortunatumque sit, Mariae Virginis gloriae et christianorum 
saluti bene vertat, templum B. M. V. a Sanctissimo Rosario dicatum in Valle 
_ Pompeia situm, Apostolica auctoritate Nostra, praesentium vi, Basilicae 
Minoris titulo perpetuum in modum augemus, illique omnia et singula iura, 
privilegia, honores, indulta, praerogativas conferimus, quae minoribus almae 
huius Urbis Basilicis de iure et consuetudine competunt. Decernentes prae- 
sentes Litteras firmas, validas, et efficaces existere et fore, suosque plenarios 
et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, illisque ad quos spectat et spectare poterit 
in omnibus et per omnia plenissime suffragari, sicque in praemissis per quo- 
scumque iudices ordinarios vel delegatos iudiceri et definiri debere, atque 
irritum et inane si secus super his a quoquam quavis auctoritate, scienter vel 
ignoranter, contigerit attentari. Non obstantibus Constitutionibus et Ordina- 
tionibus Apostolicis, ceterisque contrariis quibuscumque. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub anulo Piscatoris die iv Maii mpcccct., 
Pontificatus Nostri anno vicesimo quarto. 

A. Carp. MACCHI. 


E SECRETARIA STATUS. 


PERMITTITUR ERECTIO FACULTATIS THEOLOGICAE IN 
UNIVERSITATE ARGENTINENSI. 


Le soussigné Cardinal Mariano Rampolla, Secrétaire d’Etat de Sa Sainteté, 
de la part du Saint-Siége, et Monsieur le Baron Georges de Hertling, Cham- 
bellan de Sa Majesté le Roi de Baviére, membre du Reichstag de l’Empire 
Germanique, Sénateur du Royaume de Baviére, membre de l’Académie Royale 
Bavaroise des Sciences, professeur a l’Université de Munich, délégué de la 
part du Gouvernement Impérial Allemand, sont convenus des articles suivants: 


Article 1. 


L’instruction scientifique sera donnée aux jeunes clercs du diocése de Stras- 
bourg par une faculté de Théologie catholique qui sera érigée 4 l’Université 
de Strasbourg. En méme temps, le Grand Séminaire épiscopal continuera 
d’exister et de fonctionner pour 1’éducation pratique des dits clercs, qui y 
recevront l’enseignement nécessaire dans toutes les matiéres se rapportant a 
lexercice des fonctions sacerdotales. 
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Article 2. 


La dite faculté comprendra notamment les branches suivantes: 
. La propédeutique théologique a la philosophie ; 
. La théologie dogmatique ; 

. La théologie morale; 

. L’apologétique ; 

. L’histoire ecclésiastique ; 

L’exégése de l’Ancien Testament; 

. L’exégése du Nouveau Testament ; 

Le droit canon; 

. La théologie pastorale, et 

. L’Archéologie sacrée. 


CO MN OMPwWDHH 


—_ 


Article 3. 


La nomination des professeurs se fera aprés entente préalable avec l’evéque. 
Avant d’entrer en fonctions, les professeurs auront a faire la profession de foj 
entre les mains du doyen, suivant les formes et régles de 1’Eglise. 


Article 4. 


Les rapports entre la faculté et ses membres d’un coté et I’Eglise et les 
autorités ecclésiastiques de l'autre, sont déterminés par les Réglements 
établis pour les facultés de Théologie catholique de Bonn et de Breslau. 


Article 5. 


Si la preuve est fournie par l’autorité ecclésiastique qu’un des professeurs 
doit étre considéré comme incapable de continuer son professorat, soit pour 
manque d’orthodoxie, soit en raison de manquements graves aux régles de 
vie et de conduite d’un prétre, le Gouvernement pourvoira, sans délai, 4 son 
remplacement et prendra les mesures propres a faire cesser la participation 
dudit professeur aux affaires confiées a la faculté. 


Rome le 5 Décembre 1902. 
MARIANO Card. RAMPOLLA 
Baron GEoRGES DE HERTLING. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(ORIGINAL, OR GATHERED FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES. ) 


THE TELEPHONE IN RELATION TO THE SACRAMENT 
OF PENANCE. 


Case.—A certain priest, by name Paul, had brought into play all 
manner of artifice that might secure him an entrance into the house of 
a Freemason, whose wife, Mary, lay grievously ill, but all in vain. 
He was on the point of despairing when he discovered that the house 
was equipped with a telephone. Through the assistance of a servant 
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in the house, Paul was enabled to obtain communication with the 
sick woman, and, having heard her confession over the “ phone,” 
gave her conditional absolution. 

Now the question arises: Did Paul act prudently? Our answer 
is in the negative, and for the reasons we will now set forth. 

Solution.—Before all else, the penitent must be truly present to 
the confessor, for an absent person can never be absolved. This 
we know, in the first place, from the condemnation made by Pope 
Clement VIII. of the following proposition: “Licet per litteras 
seu internuntium confessario absenti peccata sacramentaliter con- 
fiteri et al eodem absente absolutionem obtinere.” And Pope Paul 
V., approving of Clement’s action, declared the condemnation to 
extend to both members of the proposition, even separately con- 
sidered. Secondly, we know this from the Council of Trent, where, 
speaking of the nature of the Sacrament of Penance, it is said: 
“Christum ita instituisse hoc sacramentum, ut poenitentes voluerit 
anto hoc tribunal tamquam reos sisti, et per sacerdotum sententiam 
a peccatis liberari.” These words call for no more and no less than 
the presence of a criminal before a judge. 

The penitent, then, must be present to the confessor. But how? 
Morally or physically? Theologians are our guides in this matter, 
and in this they are sure guides, seeing that they all agree in’ de- 
manding a moral presence. What, then, we may inquire, is moral 
presence? These came theologians tell us, definitely or satisfactorily 
enough we do not say, that men are morally present to one another 
when they can speak with the ordinary voice (voce communi), 
though pitched in a higher key. Again we find some who extend 
this presence to twenty paces. The limit, however, is reached by 
those theologians who hold that the required moral presence is 
had if the confessor sees or by any one sense perceives the penitent, 
and this in the natural or human way. We now conclude that the 
presence required for valid absolution is had only when the con- 
fessor can perceive the penitent at least by one sense, and in the 
natural way, i. e., aided only by nature, e. g., the sun, air, etc. 

Indefinite as this notion of moral presence may be, we will now 
apply it to the case in hand. At the very outset, we can say that 
if this presence is had, it is only by means of the telephone. Through 
no other medium can Mary, lying ill in her home, be said to be 
present, either physically or morally, to Paul, who is now in the 
telephone station. Our question, then, concerns itself only with this 
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circumstance of communication. Assuredly, this communication 
does not take away the distance, nor does it render those present to 
each other who are, de facto, at a distance, for at most it is but an 
efficacious medium of communication between absent persons. This 
is no new doctrine, for if we ask the general opinion of prudent men 
on this matter we will receive the same verdict—that the telephone 
does not create presence, but is only a means of communicating with 
an absent person. From the mere fact, then, of two persons being 
in communication it does not follow that they are present to each 
other, as can easily be seen in the case of communication had through 
a messenger, or again, by means of a letter. 

For fear this notion of moral presence may be, as yet, too in- 
definite or abstract, we will now take a concrete example of it—to be 
had, we think, in the case of hearing Mass. To fulfil our obliga- 
tion of hearing Mass we must at least be morally present, so that we 
would be reckoned among the number of those assisting at the offer- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice. Could this be had through the telephone? 
Is it likely that any one would admit that a person could hear Mass 
over the “phone”? Assuredly not. And why? Because the 
telephone does not supply moral presence. Still St. Alphonsus says: 
“ Praesentia pro absolutione majorem propinquitatem requirit quam 
pro audienda missa.” With this saying before us we can reasonably 
hold that the moral presence, required by the theologians, demands, 
if we may be permitted the expression, a local nearness, and we 
likewise contend that one would change the meaning of the words 
in affirming that Paul and Mary were truly present to each other. 

Our next endeavor will be to discover the mind of Jesus Christ 
anent this matter—the presence required for a valid absolution. Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ instituted seven means of grace, 
called sacraments. These seven sacraments, we might do well to 
note here, are separate entities instituted, each and every one of 
them, for a different purpose. A sacrament is a sign—an efficacious 
sign of grace. A sign is made up of two elements—the thing to be 
signified or symbolized, i. e., the idea of Christ, and the symbol or 
rite, which in turn is composed of two elements—one real or sen- 
sible, called matter, and the other verbal, called the form. Of the 
seven sacraments two were instituted in specie, i. e., Christ not only 
gave the Church the idea to be symbolized, but also the matter 
and form which constitute the symbol. The other five Christ in- 
stituted in genere, i. e., He gave the Church the idea to be symbol- 
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ized, and left her free to choose apt instruments to signify the idea. 
The Sacrament of Penance was instituted in genere. 

The Council of Trent tells us that the Church can not change, in 
fact, can do nothing regarding the substance of the sacraments, i. e., 
the idea Christ had in instituting them. If, then, our notion of 
moral presence is included in the idea of Christ, which is the sub- 
stance of the sacrament, the Church can not change it one jot or 
tittle. If, on the other hand, it is contained in the symbol, the Church 
can, at her discretion and according to the needs of the time, change 
it. But, de facto, she has, up to this, in no way modified it. What 
we must do, then, is to discover the mind of Christ—His idea in 
this matter. 

We find nothing concerning it in the teaching of Christ, and, 
moreover, the Church, in her teaching, has not a word. We must 
go to the theologians and the practice of the Church for a solution. 
All theologians teach that Christ instituted penance for the remission 
of all sins committed after baptism—that this was His idea. But 
what we are especially concerned about is the symbol or rite regard- 
ing the determination of which the Church, we admit, was allowed 
a certain amount of latitude—an apt symbol, one that would clearly 
represent Christ’s idea, made up of two elements, which theologians 
for convenience sake have analogically called matter and form. As 
we have already stated, each of the sacraments has a symbol or rite 
in which these two elements may be distinguished. That same con- 
nection must be had between the matter and form of each symbol, 
all will admit, and that this connection may be different for differ- 
ent sacraments, is demanded by the fact that the sacraments, not- 
withstanding a certain more or less artificial uniformity, belong to 
disparate categories of things. What connection, then, does the Sacra- 
ment of Penance require between its matter and form? What 
presence is demanded to exist between the penitent supplying the 
matter and the confessor pronouncing the words of the form? In 
a word, according to the mind or idea of our Saviour, what presence 
must exist between Mary, confessing her sins, and Paul, giving her 
absolution? For an answer to this question we must betake our- 
selves to the theologians and the practice of the Church. 

The theologians have always taught that the penitent should pre- 
sent himself before the confessor as does the criminal before the 
judge. They have always demanded, for the validity of the ab- 
solution, that the penitent be present to the confessor so that the 
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words of the form, pronounced in the ordinary way, should fal} 
upon the penitent in like manner. This the Church also has always 
demanded, and as we see from her practice, has always obtained, 
This, then, is the idea of Christ which demands this presence for 
the validity of the absolution. But this presence is certainly not 
had through the telephone, as all theologians admit, and no necessity, 
no matter how great, can supply it, though some theologians, by 
a queer process of reasoning, come to this conclusion. 

The case of these latter theologians would not be altogether hope- 
less, but would have some probability in its favor, if the human 
voice was heard through the telephone, for, then, there would be a 
slight probability of the telephone creating moral presence. In this 
matter we must have recourse to Science. What does she say? Her 
verdict is that we do not hear the human voice, but only a physical 
reproduction, or, rather, a physical effect of the voice. After a 
long struggle we may get her to admit that perhaps the human 
voice is heard, but more than this is required to produce a slight 
probability ©i moral presence, for a slight probability is a true 
probability, and, consequently, demands one good, solid motive. A 
slight probability is so called not because it has for its foundation 
a slight motive, but because it is of a lower grade of a true proba- 
bility. We hold, then, that a slight probability is not had in this case, 
and still a slight probability is necessary, even in a case of extreme 
necessity, for the licit administration of the sacraments. 

Because of these reasons we conclude that the presence, necessary 
for the validity of the absolution, is not obtained through the means 
of communication called the telephone, and consequently that Paul, 
in this case, acted imprudently. 





